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CHAPTER  LXV. 

‘  >l' Y  8TKBIOU8  AGEXCIES. 

WnEX  the  thirty-first  of  March  arrived,  Exeter 
had  not  as  yet  been  made  pay  with  the  marriage 
festivities  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  Camilla  French.  And 
this  delay  had  not  been  the  fault  of  Camilla.  Ca¬ 
milla  had  been  ready,  and  when,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  it  was  hinted  to  her  that  some  post¬ 
ponement  was  necessary,  she  spoke  her  mind  out 
plainly,  and  declared  that  she  was  not  going  to 
stand  that  kind  of  thing.  The  communication  had 
not  been  made  to  her  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  person. 
For  some  days  previously  he  had  not  been  seen  at 
Ileavitree,  and  Camilla  had  from  day  to  day  become 
more  black,  gloomy,  and  harsh  in  her  manners,  both 
to  her  mother  and  her  sisters.  Little  notes  had  come 
and  little  notes  had  gone,  but  no  one  in  the  house,  ex¬ 
cept  Camilla  herself,  knew  what  those  notes  con¬ 
tained.  She  would  not  condescend  to  complain  to 
Arabella ;  nor  did  she  say  much  in  condemnation  of 
her  lover  to  Mrs.  French  till  the  blow  came.  With  un¬ 
remitting  attention  she  pursued  the  great  business  of 
her  wedding  garments,  and  e.xacted  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Arabella  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  her  own, 
—  of  thankless  work,  as  is  the  custom  of  embryo 
brides  with  their  unmarried  sisters.  And  she  drew 
with  great  audacity  on  the  somewhat  slender  means 
of  the  family  for  the  amount  of  feminine  gear  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  her  to  go  into  Mr.  Gibson’s  bouse  with 
something  oftheeWotofa  well-provided  bride.  When 
Mrs.  French  hesitated,  and  then  expostulated,  Camil¬ 
la  replied  that  she  did  not  expect  to  be  married  above 
once,  and  that  in  no  cheaper  or  more  productive 
way  than  this  could  her  mother  allow  her  to  con¬ 
sume  her  share  of  the  family  resources.  “  What 
matter,  mamma,  if  you  do  have  to  borrow  a  little 
money  ?  Mr.  Burgess  will  let  you  have  it  when  he 
knows  why.  And  as  I  sha*  n’t  be  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  at  home  any  more,  nor  yet  getting  my  things 
here,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  it”  And  she  ended 
by  expressing  an  opinion,  in  Arabella’s  hearing,  that 
any  daughter  of  a  house  who  proves  herself  to  be 
capable  of  getting  a  husband  for  herself  is  entitled 


to  expect  that  those  left  at  home  shall  pinch  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time,  in  order  that  she  may  go  forth  to 
the  world  in  a  respectable  way,  and  be  a  credit  to 
the  family. 

Then  came  the  blow.  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  been 
at  the  house  for  some  days,  but  the  notes  had  been 
going  and  coming.  At  last  Mr.  Gibson  came  him¬ 
self;  but,  as  it  happened,  when  he  came,  Camilla 
was  out  shopping.  In  these  days  she  often  did  go 
out  shopping  between  eleven  and  one,  carrying  her 
sister  with  her.  It  must  have  been  but  a  poor 
pleasure  for  Arabella,  this  witnessing  the  purchases 
made,  seeing  the  pleasant  draperies,  and  handling 
the  real  linens,  and  admiring  the  fine  cambrics 
spread  out  before  them  on  the  shop  counters  by 
obsequious  attendants.  And  the  questions  asked  of 
her  by  her  sister,  whether  this  was  good  enough  for 
so  august  an  occasion,  or  that  sufficiently  handsome, 
must  have  been  harassing.  She  could  not  have 
failed  to  remember  that  it  ought  all  to  have  been 
done  for  her,  —  that,  had  she  not  been  treated  with 
monstrous  injustice,  with  most  unsisterly  cruelty,  all 
these  good  things  would  have  been  spread  on  her 
behoof  But  she  went  on  and  endured  it,  and 
worked  diligently  with  her  needle,  and  folded  and 
unfolded  as  she  was  desired,  and  became  as  it  were 
quite  a  younger  sister  in  the  house,  —  creeping  out 
by  herself  now  and  again  into  the  purlieus  of  the 
city,  to  find  such  consolation  as  she  might  receive 
from  her  solitary  thoughts. 

But  Arabella  and  Camilla  were  both  away  when 
^Ir.  Gibson  called  to  tell  Mrs.  French  of  his  altered 
plans.  And  as  he  asked,  not  for  his  lady-love,  but 
tor  Mrs.  French  herself  it  is  probable  that  he 
watched  his  opportunity  and  that  he  knew  to  what 
cares  his  Camilla  was  then  devoting  herself.  “  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  I  should  find  you  alone,” 
he  said,  after  sundry  preludes,  to  his  future  mother- 
in-law,  “  because  you  can  make  Camilla  understand 
this  better  than  I  can.  I  must  put  off  the  day  for 
about  three  weeks.” 

“  Three  weeks,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Or  a  month.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  the 
29th  of  April.”  Mr.  Gibson  had  by  this  time  thrown 
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oiT  every  fear  that  he  might  have  entertained  of  the 
mother,  and  could  ape^  to  her  of  such  an  un¬ 
warrantable  change  of  plans  with  tolerable  equa¬ 
nimity. 

“  But  I  don’t  know  that  that  will  suit  Camilla  at 
aU.” 

“  She  can  name  any  other  day  she  pleases,  of 
course,  —  that  is,  in  May.” 

“  But  why  is  this  to  be  ?  ” 

“There  are  things  about  money,  Mrs.  French, 
which  I  cannot  arrange  sooner.  And  I  find  that 
unfortunately  I  must  go  up  to  London.”  Though 
many  other  questions  were  asked,  nothing  further  was 
got  out  of  Mr.  Gibson  on  that  occasion ;  and  he  left 
Uie  house  with  a  perfect  understanding  on  his  own 
part,  —  and  on  that  of  Mrs.  French,  —  that  the 
marriage  was  postponed  till  some  day  still  to  be 
fixed,  &it  which  could  not  and  should  not  be  before 
the  29th  of  April.  Mrs.  French  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  come  up  and  see  Camilla.  He  repli^  — 
false  man  that  he  was  —  that  he  had  hoped  to  have 
seen  her  thb  morning,  and  that  he  would  come 
again  before  the  week  was  over. 

Then  it  was  that  Camilla  spoke  her  mind  out 
plainly.  “  1  shall  go  to  his  house  at  once,”  she  said, 
“  and  find  out  all  about  it.  1  don’t  understand  it,  — 
I  don’t  understand  it  at  all;  and  I  won’t  put  up 
with  it.  He  shall  know  who  he  has  to  deal  with,  if 
he  plays  tricks  upon  me.  Mamma,  I  wonder  you 
let  him  out  of  the  house,  till  you  had  made  him 
come  back  to  his  old  day.” 

“  What  could  I  do,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  What  could  you  do  ?  Shake  him  out  of  it,  — 
as  I  would  have  done.  But  he  did  n’t  dare  to  tell 
me,  —  because  he  is  a  coward.” 

Camilla  in  all  this  showed  her  spirit;  but  she 
allowed  her  anger  to  hurry  her  away  into  an  indis¬ 
cretion.  Arabella  was  present,  and  Camilla  should 
have  repressed  her  rage. 

“  I  don’t  think  he ’s  at  all  a  coward,”  said  Ara¬ 
bella. 

“  That ’s  my  business.  I  suppose  I ’m  entitled  to 
know  what  he  is  better  than  yon.” 

“  All  the  same  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Gibson  is  at  all  a 
coward,”  said  Arabella,  again  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  man  who  had  misused  her. 

“Now,  Arabella,  I  won’t  take  any  interference 
from  you ;  mind  that.  I  say  it  was  cowardly,  and 
he  should  have  come  to  me.  It ’s  my  concern,  and 
I  shall  go  to  him.  1  ’m  not  going  to  be  stopped  by 
any  shilly-shally  nonsense,  when  my  future  respecta¬ 
bility,  perhaps,  is  at  stake.  All  Exeter  knows  that 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  on  the  31st  of  this 
month.” 

On  the  next  day  Camilla  absolutely  did  go  to 
Mr.  Gibson’s  house  at  an  early  hour,  at  nine,  when, 
as  she  thought,  he  would  surely  be  at  breakfast. 
But  he  had  fiown.  He  had  left  Exeter  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  an  early  train,  and  his  servant  thought  that 
he  had  gone  to  London.  On  the  next  morning 
Camilla  got  a  note  firom  him,  written  in  London. 
It  affected  to  be  very  cheery  and  affectionate, 
beginning  “  Dearest  Cammy,”  and  alluding  to  the 
pcMponement  of  his  wedding  as  though  it  were  a 
thing  BO  fixed  as  to  require  no  further  question. 
Camilla  answered  this  letter,  still  in  much  wrath, 
complaining,  protesting,  expostulating,  —  throwing 
in  his  teeth  the  fact  that  the  day  had  been  fixed  by 
him,  and  not  by  her.  And  she  added  a  postscript 
in  the  following  momentous  words:  “If  you  have 
any  respect  for  the  name  of  your  future  wife,  you 
will  fall  back  upon  your  first  arrangement.”  To 
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this  she  got  simply  a  line  of  an  answer,  declaring 
that  this  falling  back  was  impossible,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  of  him  for  ten  days.  He  had  gone 
fi:^  Tuesday  to  Saturday  week;  and  the  first 
that  Camilla  saw  of  him  was  his  presence  in  the 
reading-desk  when  he  chanted  the  cathedral  service 
as  priest-vicar  on  the  Sunday. 

At  this  time  Arabella  was  very  ill,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  Mr.  Martin  declared  that  her 
system  had  become  low  from  over-anxiety, — that 
she  was  nervous,  weak,  and  liable  to  hysterics, — 
that  her  feelings  were,  in  fact,  too  many  for  her,  — 
and  that  her  efforts  to  overcome  them,  and  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  world,  had  been  too  many  for 
her.  This  was,  of  course,  not  said  openly,  at  the 
town-cross  of  Exeter;  but  such  was  the  ojiinion 
which  Mr.  Martin  gave  in  confidence  to  the  mother. 

“  Fiddle-de-dee !  ”  said  Camilla,  when  she  was  told 
of  feelings,  susceptibilities,  and  hysterics.  At  the 
present  moment  she  had  a  claim  to  the  undivided 
interest  of  the  family,  and  she  believed  that  her 
sister’s  illness  was  feigned  in  order  to  defraud  her 
of  her  rights.  “  My  dear,  she  is  ill,”  said  Mrs. 
French.  “  Then  let  her  have  a  dose  of  salts,”  said 
the  stern  Camilla.  This  was  on  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Camilla  had  endeavored  to  see  Mr.  Gibson 
as  he  came  out  of  the  cathedral,  but  had  failed. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  been  detained  within  the  building, 
—  no  doubt  by  duties  connected  with  the  choral 
services.  On  that  evening  he  got  a  note  from 
Camilla,  and  quite  early  on  the  Monday  morning 
he  came  up  to  Ileavitree. 

“  You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room,”  said 
Mrs.  French,  as  she  opened  the  hall-door  for  him. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  spoke,  but  it 
was  a  forced  smile.  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  smile  at 
all. 

“  Is  it  all  right  with  her  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Well,  you  had  better  go  to  her.  You  see, 
Mr.  Gibson,  young  ladies,  when  they  are  going  to  be 
married,  think  that  they  ought  to  have  their  own 
way  a  little,  just  for  the  last  time,  you  know.”  He 
took  no  notice  of  the  joke,  but  went  with  slow  steps 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  It  would  be  inquiring  too 
curiously  to  ask  whether  Camilla,  when  she  em¬ 
braced  him,  discerned  that  he  had  fortified  his  cour¬ 
age  that  morning  with  a  glass  of  curacoa. 

“What  does  all  this  mean,  Thomas?”  was 
the  first  question  that  Camilla  asked  when  the  em¬ 
brace  was  over. 

“  All  what  mean,  dear  ?  ” 

“  This  untoward  delay  ?  Thomas,  you  have 
almost  broken  my  heart.  You  have  been  away, 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  you.” 

“  I  wrote  twice,  Camilla.” 

“  And  what  sort  of  letters  ?  If  there  is  anything 
the  matter,  Thomas,  you  had  better  tell  me  at 
once.”  She  paused,  but  Thomas  held  his  tongue. 
“  I  don’t  suppose  you  want  to  kill  me.” 

“  God  forbid,”  said  Thomas. 

“  But  you  will.  What  must  everybody  think  of 
me  in  the  city  when  they  find  that  it  is  put  off? 
Poor  mamma  has  been  dreadful,  quite  dreadful. 
And  here  is  Arabella  now  laid  up  on  a  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness.”  This,  too,  was  indiscreet  Camilla  should 
have  said  nothing  about  her  sister’s  sickness. 

“  I  have  been  so  sorry  to  hear  about  dear  Bella,” 
said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she’s  very  bad,”  said  Camilla ; 
“  but  of  course  we  all  feel  it  Of  course  we  're  up¬ 
set.  As  for  me,  I  bear  up,  because  I ’ve  that  spirit 
that  I  won’t  give  way  if  it ’s  ever  so  ;  but,  upon  my 
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word  it  tries  me  hard.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it, 
Thomas  ?  ” 

But  Thomas  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  he 
had  said  before  to  Mrs.  French.  He  was  very  par¬ 
ticular,  he  said,  about  money ;  and  certain  money 
matters  made  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  marry 
before  the  29th  of  April  When  Camilla  suggested 
to  him  that  as  she  was  to  be  bis  wife,  she  ought  to 
know  all  about  his  money  matters,  he  told  her  that 
she  should,  — some  day.  When  they  were  married, 
be  would  tell  her  all.  Camilla  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  said  some  things  that  were  very  severe.  Mr. 
Gibson  did  not  enjo^  his  morning,  but  he  endured 
the  upbraidings  of  his  fur  one  with  more  firmness 
than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  him. 
He  left  all  the  talking  to  Camilla ;  but  when  he  got 
up  to  leave  her,  the  29th  of  April  had  been  fixed, 
with  some  sort  of  assent  from  her,  as  the  day  on 
which  she  was  really  to  become  Airs.  Gibson. 

When  he  left  the  room,  he  again  met  Mrs.  French 
on  the  landing-place.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  door  would  be  shut ;  but 
the  door  could  not  be  shut,  as  Camilla  was  standing 
in  the  entrance.  “  Mr.  Gibson,”  said  Mrs.  French, 
in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  a  whisper,  “  would  you 
mind  stepping  in  and  seeing  poor  Bella  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  V  ” 

“  Why,  she  is  in  bed,”  smd  Camilla. 

“  Yes,  she  is  in  bed ;  but  she  thinks  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  her.  She  has  seen  nobody  these  four 
days  except  Mr.  Martin,  and  she  thinks  it  would 
comfort  her  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Gibson.” 
Now  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  only  going  to  be  Bella’s 
brother-in-law,  but  he  was  also  a  cTergyman.  Ca¬ 
milla  in  her  heart  believed  that  the  half-clerical 
aspect  which  her  mother  had  given  to  the  request 
was  false  and  hypocritical.  There  were  special 
reasons  why  Bella  should  not  have  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Gibson  in  her  bedroom,  at  any  rate  till  Mr. 
Gibson  had  become  her  brother-in-law.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  such  a  wish  at  the  present  moment  was 
almost  indecent. 

“  You  ’ll  be  there  with  them  ?  ”  said  Camilla. 
Mr.  Gibson  blushed  up  to  his  ears  as  he  heard  the 
suggestion.  “  Of  course  you  ’ll  be  there  with  them, 
mamma.” 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  not.  I  fancy  she  wishes 
him  to  read  to  her,  —  or  something  of  that  sort.” 
Then  Mr.  Gibson,  without  speaking  a  word,  but  still 
blushing  up  to  his  ears,  was  taken  to  .ikrabella’s 
room;  and  Camilla,  flouncing  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  banged  the  door  behind  her.  She  had  hither¬ 
to  fought  her  battle  with  considerable  skill  and  with 
great  courage ;  but  her  very  success  had  made  her 
imprudent.  She  had  become  so  imperious  in  the 
great  position  which  she  had  reached,  that  she  could 
not  control  her  temper  or  wait  till  her  power  was 
confirmed.  The  banging  of  that  door  was  heard 
through  the  whole  house,  and  every  one  knew  why 
it  was  banged.  She  threw  herself  on  to  a  sofa,  and 
then,  instantly  rising  agmn,  paced  the  room  with 
quick  step.  Could  it  ^  possible  that  there  was 
treachery?  Was  it  on  the  cards  that  that  weak, 
poor  creature,  Bella,  was  intriguing  once  again  to 
defraud  her  of  her  husband.  There  were  different 
things  that  she  now  remembered.  Arabella,  in  that 
moment  of  bliss  In  which  she  had  conceived  herself 
to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Gibson,  had  discarded  her 
chignon.  Then  she  had  resumed  it,  —  In  all  its 
monstrous  proportions.  Since  that  it  had  been 
lessened  by  degrees,  and  brought  down,  through 
various  interesting  but  abnormal  shapes,  to  a  size 


which  would  hardly  have  drawn  forth  any  anathema 
from  Miss  Stanbury.  And  now,  on  this  very  morn¬ 
ing,  Arabella  had  put  on  a  clean  nightcap,  with 
muslin  frills. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  a  sick  lady,  pre¬ 
paring  to  receive  a  clergyman  in  her  bedroom,  should 
put  on  a  clean  nightcap,  —  but  to  suspicious  eyes 
small  causes  suffice  to  create  alarm.  And  if  there 
were  any  such  hideous  wickedness  in  the  wind,  had 
Arabella  any  colleague  in  her  villany  ?  Could  it  be 
that  the  mother  was  plotting  against  her  daughter’s 
happiness  and  respectability  ?  Camilla  was  well 
aware  that  her  mamma  would  at  first  have  preferred 
to  give  Arabella  to  Mr.  Gibson,  had  the  choice  in 
the  matter  been  left  to  her.  But  now,  when  the 
thing  had  been  settled  before  all  the  world, 
would  not  such  treatment  on  a  mother’s  part  be 
e^ual  to  infanticide  ?  And  then  as  to  Mr.  Gibson 
himself!  Camilla  was  not  prone  to  think  little  of 
her  own  charms,  but  she  had  been  unable  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  her  lover  had  become  negligent  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  attentions  to  her.  An  accepted  lover,  who 
deserves  to  have  been  accepted,  should  devote  every 
hour  at  his  command  to  his  mistress.  But  Mr.  Gil> 
son  had  of  late  been  so  chary  of  his  presence  at 
Heavitree,  that  Camilla  could  not  but  have  known 
that  he  took  no  delight  in  coming  thither.  She  had 
acknowledged  this  to  herself ;  but  she  had  consoled 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  marriage  would  make 
this  all  right.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  the  man  to  stray 
from  his  wife,  and  she  could  trust  herself  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  hold  upon  her  husband  hereafter,  partly 
by  the  strength  of  her  tongue,  partly  by  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  her  spirit,  and  pamy,  also,  by  the  comforts 
which  she  would  provide  for  him.  She  had  not 
doubted  but  that  it  would  be  all  well  when  they 
should  be  married,  —  but  how  if,  even  now,  there 
should  be  no  marriage  for  her  ?  Camilla  French  had 
never  heard  of  Creusa  and  of  Jason,  but  as  she  paced 
her  mother’s  drawing-room  that  morning  she  was  a 
Medea  in  spirit  If  any  plot  of  that  kind  should  be 
in  the  wind,  she  would  do  such  things  that  all 
Devonshire  should  hear  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her 
revenge ! 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Gibson  was  sitting  by  Ara¬ 
bella’s  bedside,  while  Mrs.  French  was  trying  to 
make  herself  busy  in  her  own  chamber,  next  door. 
There  had  been  a  reading  of  some  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  —  of  some  portion  of  a  chapter.  And  Mr. 
Gibson,  as  he  read,  and  Arabella,  as  she  listened, 
had  endeavored  to  take  to  their  hearts  and  to  make 
use  of  the  word  which  they  heard.  The  poor  young 
woman,  when  she  begged  her  mother  to  send  to  her 
the  man  who  was  so  dear  to  her,  did  so  with  some 
half-formed  condition  that  it  would  be  good  for  her 
to  hear  a  clergyman  read  to  her.  But  now  the 
chapter  had  been  read,  and  the  book  was  back  in 
Mr.  Gibson’s  pocket,  and  he  was  sitting  with  his 
hand  on  the  bed.  “  She  is  so  very  arrogant,”  smd 
Bella,  —  “  and  so  domineering.”  To  this  Mr.  Gibson 
made  no  reply.  “  I ’m  sure  I  have  endeavored  to 
bear  it  well,  though  you  must  have  known  what  I 
have  suffered,  Thomas.  Nobody  can  understand  it 
so  well  as  you  do.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born,”  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
tragically. 

“  Don’t  say  that,  Thomas,  —  because  it ’s  wick¬ 
ed.” 

“  But  I  do.  See  all  the  harm  I  have  done,  —  and 
yet  I  did  not  mean  it” 

“  You  must  try  and  do  the  best  you  can  now.  I  am 
not  saying  what  that  should  be.  1  am  not  dictating 
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to  you.  You  are  a  man,  and,  of  course,  ^ou  must 
judge  for  yourself.  But  I  will  say  this.  You 
should  n’t  do  anything  just  because  it  is  the  easiest. 
I  don’t  suppose  I  should  live  after  it.  I  don’t  in¬ 
deed.  But  that  should  not  signify  to  you.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  that  any  man  was  ever  before 
in  such  a  terrible  position  since  the  world  be- 
gan.” 

“  It  is  difRcult,  —  I  am  sure  of  that  'Thomas.” 

“  And  I  have  meant  to  be  so  true.  I  fancy  some¬ 
times  that  some  mysterious  agency  interferes  with 
the  affairs  of  a  man  and  drives  him  on,  —  and 
on,  —  and  on,  —  almost,  —  till  he  doesn’t  know 
where  it  drives  him.”  As  he  said  this  in  a  voice 
that  was  quite  sepulchral  in  its  tone,  he  felt  some 
consolation  in  the  conviction  that  this  mysterious 
sigency  could  not  affect  a  man  without  embuing  him 
vnth  a  certain  amount  of  grandeur,  —  very  uncom¬ 
fortable,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  but  still  having  con¬ 
siderable  value  as  a  counterpoise.  Pride  must  bear 
pain,  —  but  pain  is  recompensed  by  pride. 

“  She  is  so  strong,  Thomas,  that  she  can  put 
up  with  anything,”  said  Arabella,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Strong,  — yes,”  said  he,  with  a  shudder,  —  “  she 
is  strong  enough.” 

“  And  as  for  love  —  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  it,”  said  he,  getting  up  from  his 
chair.  “  Don’t  talk  alMut  it.  You  will  drive  me 
frantic.” 

“  You  know  what  my  feelings  are,  Thomas  ;  you 
have  always  known  them.  There  has  been  no 
change  since  I  was  the  young  thing  you  first 
knew  me.”  As  she  spoke,  she  just  touched  his  hand 
with  hers ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  this,  sitting 
with  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  his  fore¬ 
head  on  his  hand.  In  reply  to  what  she  said  to  him, 
he  merely  shook  his  head,  not  intending  to  imply 
thereby  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion. 
“  You  have  now  to  make  up  your  mind,  and  to  be 
bold,  Thomas,”  continued  Arabella.  “  She  says  that 
you  are  a  coward ;  but  I  know  that  you  are  no  cow¬ 
ard.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  said  that  I  was  interfer¬ 
ing.  O,  that  she  should  be  able  to  tell  me  that  I 
interfere  when  I  defend  you !  ” 

“  I  must  go,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  jumping  up  from 
his  chair.  “  I  must  go.  Bella,  I  cannot  stand  this 
any  longer.  It  is  too  much  for  me.  I  will  pray 
that  I  may  decide  aright.  God  bless  you  !  ”  Then 
he  kissed  her  brow  as  she  lay  in  bed,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hoped  to  go  from  the  house  without 
further  converse  with  any  of  its  inmates ;  for  his 
mind  was  disturbed,  and  he  longed  to  be  at  rest. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  Camil¬ 
la  met  him  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  accosted 
him  with  a  smile.  There  had  been  time  for  much 
meditation  during  the  last  half-hour,  and  Camilla 
had  meditated.  ‘‘  How  do  you  find  her,  Thomas  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  She  seems  weak,  but  I  believe  she  is  better.  I 
have  been  reading  to  her.” 

“  Come  in,  Thomas ;  will  you  not  ?  It  is  bad 
for  us  to  stand  talking  on  the  stairs.  Dear  Thomas, 
don’t  let  us  be  so  cold  to  each  other.”  lie  had  no 
■  alternative  but  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
kiss  her,  thinking,  as  he  did  so,  of  the  mysterious 
agency  which  afflicted  him.  “  Tell  me  that  you 
love  me,  Thomas,”  she  said.  “  Of  course  I  love 
you.”  'The  question  is  not  a  pleasant  one  when 
put  by  a  lady  to  a  gentleman  whose  affections  to¬ 
wards  her  are  not  strong,  and  it  requires  a  very 
good  actor  to  produce  an  efficient  answer. 


“  I  hope  you  do,  Thomas.  It  would  be  sad,  in¬ 
deed,  if  you  did  not.  You  are  not  weary  of  yonr 
Camilla ;  are  you  ” 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  him  an  idea  that 
he  would  confess  that  he  was  weary  of  her,  but  he 
found  at  once  that  such  an  effort  was  beyond  his 
powers.  “  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  V  ”  he 
said. 

“  Because  you  do  not  —  come  to  me.”  Camilla, 
as  she  spoke,  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
wept.  “  And  now  you  have  been  five  minutes  with 
me  and  nearly  an  hour  with  Bella.” 

“  She  wanted  me  to  read  to  her,”  said  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  —  and  he  hated  himself  thoroughly  as  he  said 
it. 

“  And  now  you  want  to  get  away  as  fast  as  you 
can,”  continued  Camilla. 

“  Because  of  the  morning  service,”  said  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son.  This  was  quite  true,  and  yet  he  hated  himself 
again  for  saying  it.  As  Camilla  knew  the  truth  of 
the  last  plea,  she  was  obliged  to  let  him  go ;  but  she 
made  him  swear  before  he  went  that  he  loved  her 
dearly.  “  I  think  it ’s  all  right,”  she  said  to  herself 
SIS  he  went  down  the  stairs.  “  I  don’t  think  he ’d 
dare  make  it  wrong.  If  he  does — oh !  ” 

Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  walked  into  Exeter,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  justify  his  own  conduct  to  himself.  There 
was  no  moment,  he  declared  to  himself,  in  which  he 
had  not  endeavored  to  do  right.  Seeing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  placed  among  these  two 
young  women,  both  of  whom  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  how  could  he  have  saved  himself  from 
vacillation  ?  And  by  what  untoward  chance  had  ; 
it  come  to  pass  that  he  had  now  learned  to  dislike 
so  vigorously,  almost  to  hate,  the  one  whom  he  had 
been  for  a  moment  sufficiently  infatuated  to  think  ! 
that  he  loved  ?  ' 

But  with  all  his  arguments  he  did  not  succeed  in 
justifying  to  himself  his  own  conduct,  and  he  hated  ' 
himself. 

CHAPTER  LX VI. 

OFAQU.VRTER  OF  I.  AMR.  j 

Miss  Stanbury,  looking  out  of  her  parlor  window,  1 
saw  Mr.  Gibson  hurr^’ing  towards  the  cathedral, 
down  the  passage  which  leads  from  Southernhay  | 
into  the  Close.  “  He ’s  just  come  from  Heavitree,  j 
I  ’ll  be  bound,”  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Martha,  who  . 
was  behind  her. 

“  Like  enough,  ma’am.”  , 

“  Though  they  do  say  that  the  poor  fool  of  a  man  | 
has  become  quite  sick  of  his  bargain  already.”  | 

“  He  ’ll  have  to  be  sicker  yet,  ma’am,”  said  Mar-  | 
tha. 

“  They  were  to  have  been  married  last  week,  and  . 
nobody  ever  knew  why  it  was  put  off.  It ’s  my  be-  j 
lief  he  ’ll  never  marry  her.  And  she  ’ll  be  served  , 
right,  —  quite  right.” 

“  He  must  marry  her  now,  ina  am.  She ’s  been  | 
buying  things  all  over  Exeter,  as  though  there  was  I 
no  end  of  their  money.”  i 

“  They  have  n’t  more  than  enough  to  keep  body  | 
and  soul  together,”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  I  don’t  ; 
see  why  I  might  n’t  have  gone  to  service  this  morn-  , 
ing,  Martha.  It ’s  ijuite  warm  now  out  in  the  i 
Close.” 

“  You ’d  better  wait,  ma’am,  till  the  east  winds  is 
over.  She  was  at  Puddock’s  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  buying  bed-linen,  —  the  finest  they  had, 
and  that  was  n’t  good  enough.” 

“  Psha !  ”  said  Aliss  Stanbury. 


‘  he  knew  h] 


“  As  though  Mr.  Gibson  had  n’t  things  of  that 
kind  good  enough  for  her,”  said  Martha. 

Then  there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  while. 
Miss  Stanbury  was  standing  at  one  window,  and 
Martha  at  the  other,  watching  the  people  as  they 
passed  backwards  and  forwards,  in  and  out  of  the 
Close.  Dorothy  had  now  been  away  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  for  some  weeks,  and  her  aunt  felt  her  lone¬ 
liness  with  a  heavy  sense  of  weakness.  Never  had 
she  entertained  a  companion  in  the  house  who  had 
suited  her  as  well  as  her  niece,  Dorothy.  Dorothy 
would  always  listen  to  her,  would  always  talk  to 
her,  would  always  bear  with  her.  Since  Dorothy 
had  gone,  various  letters  had  been  interchanged 
between  them.  Though  there  had  been  anger 
about  Brooke  Burgess,  there  had  been  no  absolute 
rupture  ;  but  Miss  Stanbury  had  felt  that  she  could 
not  write  and  beg  her  niece  to  come  back  to  her. 
She  had  not  sent  Dorothy  away.  Dorothy  had 
chosen  to  go,  because  her  aunt  had  had  an  opinion 
of  her  own  as  to  what  was  fitting  for  her  heir ;  and 
as  Miss  Stanbury  would  not  give  up  her  opinion, 
she  could  not  ask  her  niece  to  return  to  her.  Such 
had  been  her  resolution,  sternly  expressed  to  herself 
a  dozen  times  during  these  solitary  weeks ;  but  time 
and  solitude  bad  acted  upon  her,  and  she  longed  for 
the  girl’s  presence  in  the  house.  “  Martha,”  she 
said  at  last,  “  I  think  I  shall  get  you  to  go  over  to 
Nuncombe  Putney.” 

“  Again,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  again  ?  It ’s  not  so  far,  I  suppose,  that 
the  journey  wifi  hurt  you.” 

“  1  don’t  think  it ’d  hurt  me,  ma’am ;  —  only  what 
good  will  I  do  ?  ” 

“  If  you  ’ll  go  rightly  to  work,  you  may  do  good. 
Miss  Dorothy  was  a  fool  to  go  the  way  she  did,  — 
a  great  fool.” 

“  She  stayed  longer  than  I  thought  she  would, 
ma’am.” 

“  I ’m  not  asking  you  what  you  thought.  I  ’ll 
tell  you  what.  Do  you  send  Piles  to  Winslow’s, 
and  tell  them  to  send  in  early  to-morrow  a  nice  fore¬ 
quarter  of  iamb.  Or  it  would  n’t  hurt  you  if  you 
went  and  chose  it  yourself.” 

“  It  would  n’t  hurt  me  at  all,  ma’am.” 

“  You  get  it  nice,  —  not  too  small,  because  meat 
is  meat  at  the  price  things  are  now  ;  and  how  they 
ever  see  butcher’s  meat  at  all  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.” 

“  People  as  has  to  be  careful,  ma’am,  makes  a 
little  go  a  long  way.” 

“  You  get  it  a  good  size,  and  take  it  over  in  a 
basket.  It  won’t  hurt  you,  done  up  clean  in  a 
napkin.” 

“  It  won’t  hurt  me  at  all,  ma’am.” 

“  And  you  give  it  to  Miss  Dorothy  with  my  love. 
Don’t  you  let  ’em  think  I  sent  it  to  my  sister-in- 
law.” 

“  And  is  that  to  be  all,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  mean  all  ?  ” 

“  Because,  ma’am,  the  railway  and  the  carrier 
would  take  it  quite  ready,  and  there  would  be  a 
matter  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  saved  in  the  jour¬ 
ney.” 

“  Whose  affair  is  that '?  ” 

“  Not  mine,  ma’am,  of  course.” 

“  I  believe  you  ’re  afraid  of  the  trouble,  Martha. 
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’ve  give  ’em  the  lamb,  am  I  just  to  come  away  straight, 
or  am  I  to  say  anything  V  It  will  look  so  odd  if 


I ’m  just  to  put  down  the  basket  and  come  away 
without  e’er  a  word.” 

“  Martha !  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  You  ’re  a  fool.” 

“  That ’s  true,  too,  ma’am.” 

“  It  would  be  like  you  to  go  about  in  that  dummy 
way,  —  would  n’t  it  ?  — and  you  that  was  so  fond  of 
Miss  Dorothy.” 

“  I  was  fond  of  her,  ma’am.” 

“  Of  course  you  ’ll  be  talking  to  her  ;  and  why 
not?  And  if  she  should  say  anything  about  re¬ 
turning  —  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  You  can  say  that  you  know  her  old  aunt  would 
n’t — would  n’t  refuse  to  have  her  back  again.  You 
can  put  it  your  own  way,  you  know.  You  need  n’t 
make  me  find  words  for  you.” 

“  But  she  won’t,  ma’am.” 

“  Won’t  what  ?  ” 

“  Won’t  say  anything  about  returning.” 

“  Yes,  she  will,  Martha,  if  you  talk  to  tier  rightly.” 
The  servant  did  n’t  reply  for  a  while,  but  stood  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window.  “  You  might  as  well  go  for 
the  lamb  at  once,  Martha.” 

“  So  I  will,  ma’am,  when  I ’ve  got  it  out,  all 
clear.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“Why,  just  this,  ma’am.  May  I  tell  Miss 
Dolly  straight  out  that  you  want  her  to  come  back, 
and  that  I ’ve  been  sent  te  say  so  ?  ” 

“  No,  Martha.” 

“  Then  how  am  I  to  do  it,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Do  it  out  of  your  own  head,  just  as  it  comes  up 
at  the  moment?” 

“  Out  of  my  own  head,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  — just  as  you  feel,  you  know.” 

“  Just  as  I  feel,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  You  understand  what  I  mean,  Martha.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  best,  ma’am,  and  I  can’t  say  no  more. 
And  if  you  scold  me  afterwards,  ma’am,  why,  of 
course,  I  must  put  up  with  it.” 

“  But  I  won’t  scold  you,  Martha.” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  go  out  to  Winslow’s  about  the  lamb, 
at  once,  ma’am.” 

“  Very  nice,  and  not  too  small,  Martha.” 

Martha  went  out  and  ordered  the  lamb,  and  packed 
it  as  desired  quite  clean  in  a  napkin,  and  fitted  it 
into  the  basket,  and  arranged  with  Giles  Hickbody 
to  carry  it  down  for  her  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
station,  so  that  she  might  take  the  first  train  to  Liss- 
boro’.  It  was  understood  that  she  was  to  hire  a 
fly  at  Lissboro’  to  take  her  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 
Now  that  she  understood  the  importance  of  her  mis¬ 
sion,  and  was  aware  that  the  present  she  took  with 
her  was  only  the  customary  accompaniment  of  an 
ambassadress  intrusted  with  a  great  mission,  Mau'tha 
said  nothing  even  about  the  expense.  The  train 
started  for  Lissboro’  at  seven,  and  as  she  vraa  de¬ 
scending  from  her  room  at  six.  Miss  Stanbury,  in  her 
flannel  dressing-gown,  stepped  out  of  the  door  of  her 
own  room.  “  Just  put  this  in  the  basket,”  said  she, 
handing  a  note  to  her  servant.  “  I  thought  last  night 
I  ’ll  write  a  word.  Just  put  it  in  the  basket  and  say 
nothing  about  it.”  The  note  which  she  sent  was  as 
follows :  — 

“Th*  Close,  8th  April,  186-. 

“  My  dear  Dorothy,  —  As  Martha  talks  of  go¬ 
ing  over  to  pay  you  a  visit,  I ’ve  thought  that  I ’d 
just  get  her  to  take  you  a  quarter  of  lamb,  which  is 
coming  in  now  very  nice.  I  do  envy  her  going  to 
see  you,  my  dear,  for  I  had  gotten  somehow  to  love 
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to  see  your  pretty  face.  I ’m  getting  almost  strong 
again  ;  but  Sir  Peter,  who  was  here  this  afternoon, 
just  calling  as  a  friend,  was  uncivil  enough  to  say 
that  I 'm  too  much  of  an  old  woman  to  go  out  in  the 
east  wind.  I  told  him  it  did  n’t  much  matter,  for 
the  sooner  old  women  made  way  for  young  ones,  the 
better. 

“I  am  very  desolate  and  solitary  here.  But  I 
rather  think  that  women  who  don’t  get  married  are 
intended  to  be  desolate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  for 
them,  if  they  bestow  their  time  and  thoughts  prop¬ 
erly,  —  as  I  hope  you  do,  my  dear.  A  woman  with 
a  family  of  ehildren  has  almost  too  many  of  the  cares 
of  this  world,  to  give  her  min<l  as  she  ought  to  the 
other.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  those  who  have 
no  such  cares,  and  yet  do  not  walk  uprightly  ?  Dear 
Dorothy,  be  not  such  a  one.  For  myself,  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  bitterly  the  e.xtent  of  my  short-comings.  Much 
has  been  given  to  me ;  but  if  much  be  expected,  how 
shall  I  answer  the  demand  ? 

“  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  whenever  it  may 
suit  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  Exeter,  your  room  will  be 
ready  for  you,  and  there  will  be  a  warm  welcome. 
Mrs.  MacHugh  always  asks  after  you ;  and  so  has 
Mrs.  Clifford.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Clifford 
said  about  your  colors,  because  it  would  make  you 
vain.  The  Heavitree  affair  has  all  been  put  off ;  — 
of  course  you  have  heard  that  —  dear,  dear,  dear ! 
You  know  what  I  think,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it. 

“  Give  my  respects  to  your  mamma  and  Priscilla, 
and  for  yourself,  accept  the  affectionate  love  of  ] 
“  Your  loving  old  aunt, 

“Jp;mima  Stanmutuy. 

“  P.  S.  —  If  Martha  should  say  anything  to  you, 
you  may  feel  sure  that  she  knows  my  mind.” 

Poor  old  soul !  She  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable 
longing  to  have  her  niece  back  again,  and  yet  she 
told  herself  that  she  was  bound  not  to  send  a  regu¬ 
lar  invitation,  or  to  suggest  an  unconditional  return. 
Dorothy  had  herself  decided  to  take  her  departure, 
and  if  she  chose  to  remain  away,  so  it  must  be. 
She,  Miss  Stanbury,  could  not  demean  herself  by 
renewing  her  invitation.  She  read  her  letter  before 
she  added  to  it  the  postscript,  and  felt  that  it  was 
too  solemn  in  its  tone  to  suggest  to  Dorothy  that 
which  she  wished  to  suggest.  She  had  been  think¬ 
ing  much  of  her  own  past  life  when  she  wrote  those 
words  about  the  state  of  an  unmarried  woman,  and 
was  vacillating  between  two  minds,  —  whether  it 
were  better  for  a  young  woman  to  look  forward  to 
the  cares  and  affections,  and  perhaps  hard  usage,  of 
a  marriage  life,  or  to  devote  herself  to  the  easier 
and  safer  course  of  an  old  maid’s  career.  But  an 
old  maid  is  nothing  if  she  be  not  kind  and  good. 
She  acknowledged  that,  and,  acknowledging  it,  add¬ 
ed  the  postscript  to  her  letter.  What  though  there 
was  a  certain  blow  to  her  pride  in  the  writing  of  it ! 
She  did  tell  herself  that  in  thus  referring  her  niece 
to  Martha  for  an  expression  of  her  own  mind,  —  af¬ 
ter  that  conversation  which  she  and  Martha  had  had 
in  the  parlor,  —  she  was  in  truth  eating  her  own 
words.  But  the  postscript  was  written,  and  though 
she  took  the  letter  up  with  her  to  her  own  room  in 
order  that  she  might  alter  the  words  if  she  repented 
of  them  in  the  night,  the  letter  was  sent  as  it  was 
written,  —  postscript  and  all. 

She  spent  the  next  day  with  very  sober  thoughts. 
When  Mrs.  MacHugh  called  upon  her  and  told  her 
that  there  were  rumors  afloat  in  Exeter  that  the 
marriage  between  Camilla  French  and  Mr.  Gibson 
would  certainly  be  broken  off,  in  spite  of  all  pur¬ 


chases  that  had  been  made,  she  merely  remarked 
that  they  were  two  poor,  feckless  things,  who  did  n’t 
know  their  own  minds.  “  Camilla  knows  hers  plain 
enough,”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  sharply;  but  even 
this  did  not  give  Miss  Stanbury  any  spirit.  She 
waited,  and  waited  patiently,  till  Martha  should  re¬ 
turn,  thinking  of  the  sweet  pink  color  which  used  to 
come  and  go  in  Dorothy’s  cheeks,  which  she  had 
lieen  wont  to  observe  so  frequently,  not  knowing  that 
she  had  observed  it  and  loved  it. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 
rivek’s  cottage. 

Three  days  after  Hugh  Stanbury’s  visit  to  Man¬ 
chester  Street,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Lady  Rowley, 
tellin"  her  of  the  address  at  which  might  be  found 
both  Trevelyan  and  his  son.  As  Bozzle  had  ac¬ 
knowledged,  facts  are  things  which  may  be  found 
out.  Hugh  had  gone  to  work  somewhat  after  the 
Bozzlian  fashion,  and  had  found  out  this  fact  “  He 
lives  at  a  house  called  River’s  Cottage,  at  Willes- 
den,”  wrote  Stanbury.  “  If  you  turn  off  the  Har¬ 
row  Road  to  the  right,  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
cemetery,  you  will  find  the  cottage  on  the  left-hand  , 
side  of  tlie  lane,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Harrow  Road.  I  believe  you  can  go  to  Willesden 
by  railway,  but  you  had  better  take  a  cab  from 
London.”  There  was  much  consultation  respect¬ 
ing  this  letter  between  Lady  Rowley  and  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  be 
shown  to  Sir  Marmaduke.  To  see  her  child  was  at 
the  present  moment  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the 
poor  mother,  and  both  the  ladies  felt  that  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  in  bis  wrath  might  probably  impede  rather 
than  assist  her  in  this  desire.  If  told  where  he 
might  find  Trevelyan,  he  would  probably  insist  on 
starting  in  quest  of  his  son-in-law  himself,  and  the 
distance  between  the  mother  and  her  child  might 
probably  become  greater  in  consequence,  instead  of 
less.  There  were  many  consultations ;  and  the  up¬ 
shot  of  these  was,  that  Lady  Rowley  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  determined  to  start  for  Willesden  without  saying 
anything  to  Sir  Marmaduke  of  the  purpose  the^  had 
in  hand.  When  Emily  expressed  her  conviction 
that  if  Trevelyan  should  be  away  from  home,  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  make  their  way  into  the 
house,  so  as  to  see  the  child.  Lady  Rowley,  with 
some  hesitation,  acknowledged  that  such  might  be 
the  case.  But  the  child’s  mother  said  nothing  to 
her  own  mother  of  a  scheme  which  she  had  half 
formed  of  so  clinging  to  her  boy  that  no  human 
power  should  separate  them. 

They  started  in  a  cab,  as  advised  by  Stanbury, 
and  were  driven  to  a  point  on  the  road  from  which 
a  lane  led  down  to  Willesden,  passing  by  River’s 
Cottage.  They  asked  as  they  came  along,  and  met 
no  difficulty  in  finding  their  way.  At  the  point  on 
the  road  indicated,  there  was  a  country  inn  for  hay- 
wagoners,  and  here  Lady  Rowley  proposed  that 
they  should  leave  their  cab,  urging  that  it  might  be 
best  to  call  at  the  cottage  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  her  scheme  in 
her  head  for  the  recapture  of  their  child,  begged 
that  the  cab  might  go  on ;  and  thus  they  were 
driven  up  to  the  door. 

River’s  Cottage  was  not  a  prepossessing  abode. 
It  was  a  new  building  of  light-colored  bricks,  with  a 
door  in  the  middle,  and  one  window  on  each  side. 
Over  the  door  was  a  stone  tablet  bearing  the  name, 
—  River’s  Cottage.  There  was  a  little  garden  be- 
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tween  the  road  and  the  house,  across  which  there 
was  a  straight  path  to  the  door.  In  front  of  one 
window  was  a  small  shrub,  generally  called  a  puz¬ 
zle-maker,  and  in  front  of  the  other  was  a  variegat¬ 
ed  laurel.  There  were  two  small  morsels  of  green 
turf,  and  a  distant  view  round  the  comer  of  the 
house  of  a  row  of  cabbage-stumps.  If  Trevelyan 
were  living  there,  he  had  certainly  come  down  in 
the  world  since  the  days  in  which  he  had  occupied 
the  bouse  in  Curzon  Street.  The  two  ladies  got 
out  of  the  cab,  and  slowly  walked  across  the  little 
garden.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
she  wore  a  thick  veil.  She  had  altogether  been 
unable  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  should  be 
her  conduct  to  her  husband  should  she  see  him. 
That  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  they 
might  occur.  Her  visit  was  made,  not  to  him,  but 
to  her  boy. 

The  door  was  opened  before  they  knocked,  and 
Trevelyan  himself  was  standing  in  the  narrow  pas¬ 
sage.  Lady  Kowley  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  Louis,” 
she  said,  “  I  have  brought  your  wife  to  see  you.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  I  was  here  ?  ”  he  asked,  still 
standing  in  the  passage. 

“  Of  course  a  mother  would  fintl  out  where  was 
her  child,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  You  should  not  have  come  here  without  notice,” 
he  said.  “  I  was  careful  to  let  you  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  you  should  come.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  that  I  shall  not  see  my  child !  ” 
smd  the  mother.  “  O  Louis,  you  will  let  me  see 
him !  ” 

TreveWan  hesitated  a  moment,  still  keeping  his 
position  firmly  in  the  doorway.  By  this  time  an  old 
woman,  decently  dressed  and  of  comfortable  appear¬ 
ance,  had  taken  her  place  behind  him,  and  behind 
her  was  a  slip  of  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
This  was  the  owner  of  River’s  Cottage  and  her 
daughter,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  were 
now  there,  standing  in  the  passage.  “  I  ought  not 
to  let  you  see  him,”  said  Trevelyan ;  “  you  have  in¬ 
truded  upon  me  in  coming  here  !  I  had  not  wished 
to  see  you  here,  —  till  you  had  complied  with  the  or¬ 
der  I  had  given  you.”  What  a  meeting  between  a 
husband  and  a  wife  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
now  for  many  months,  —  between  a  husband  and  a 
wife  who  were  still  young  enough  not  to  have  out¬ 
lived  the  first  impulses  of  their  early  love !  He  still 
stood  there  guarding  the  way,  and  had  not  even  put 
out  his  hand  to  greet  her.  He  was  guarding  the 
way  lest  she  should,  without  his  permission,  obtain 
access  to  her  own  child  !  She  had  not  removed  her 
veil,  and  now  she  hardly  dared  to  step  over  the 
threshold  of  her  husband’s  house.  At  this  moment, 
she  perceived  that  the  woman  behind  was  pointing 
to  the  room  on  the  left,  as  the  cottage  was  entered, 
and  Emily  at  once  understood  that  her  boy  was 
there.  Then  at  that  moment  she  heard  her  son’s 
voice,  as,  in  his  solitude,  the  child  began  to  cry. 
“  I  must  go  in,”  she  said ;  “  I  will  go  in  !  ”  and  rush¬ 
ing  on,  she  tried  to  push  aside  her  husband.  Her 
mother  aided  her,  nor  did  Trevelyan  attempt  to  stop 
her  with  violence,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  a  small  sofa,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms.  “I  had  not  intended  to  hinder  you,”  said 
Trevelyan,  “  but  I  require  from  you  a  promise  that 
you  will  not  attempt  to  remove  him.” 

“  Why  should  she  not  take  him  home  with  her  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  Because  I  will  not  have  it  so,”  replied  Trevelyan. 
“  Because  I  choose  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
I  am  to  be  the  master  of  my  own  affairs.” 


Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  now  thrown  aside  her  bonnet 
and  her  veil,  and  was  covering  her  child  with  ca¬ 
resses.  The  poor  little  fellow,  whose  mind  had  been 
utterly  dismayed  by  the  events  which  had  occurred 
to  him  since  his  capture,  though  he  returned  her 
kisses,  did  so  in  fear  and  trembling.  And  he  was 
still  sobbing,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  hb  knuckles,  and 
by  no  means  yielding  himself  with  his  whole  heart 
to  his  mother’s  tenderness,  —  as  she  would  have  had 
him  do.  “  Louey,”  she  said,  whispering  to  him, 

“  you  know  mamma  ;  you  have  n’t  forgotten  mam¬ 
ma  ?  ”  He  half  murmured  some  Uttle  infantine  word 
through  his  sobs,  and  then  put  his  cheek  up  to  be 
pressed  against  his  mother’s  face.  “  Louey  will 
never,  never  foi^et  his  own  mamma ;  —  will  he,  : 
Louey  ?  ”  The  poor  boy  had  no  assurances  to  give,  > 
and  could  only  raise  his  cheek  again  to  be  kissed.  I 
In  the  mean  time  Lady  Rowley  and  Trevelyan  were  ■ 
standing  by,  not  speaking  to  each  other,  regarding  , 
the  scene  in  silence.  ' 

She,  Lady  Rowley,  could  see  that  he  was  fright-  ■ 
fully  altered  in  appearance,  even  since  the  day  j 
on  which  she  had  so  lately  met  him  in  the  City,  j 
His  cheeks  were  thin  and  haggard,  and  hb  eyes  were  | 
deep  and  very  bright,  and  he  moved  them  quick-  } 
ly  from  side  to  side,  as  though  ever  suspecting  some-, 
thing.  He  seemed  to  be  smaller  in  stature,  —  with¬ 
ered,  as  it  were,  as  though  he  had  melted  away. 
And,  though  he  stood  looking  upon  hb  wife  and 
child,  he  was  not  for  a  moment  still.  He  would  f 
change  the  posture  of  his  hands  and  arms,  moving 
them  (juickly  with  little  surreptitious  jerks;  and 
would  shuille  hb  feet  upon  the  floor,  almost  without 
altering  his  position.  His  clothes  hung  about  him, 
and  his  linen  was  soiled  and  worn.  Lady  Rowley 
noticed  this  especially,  as  he  had  been  a  man  pecu¬ 
liarly  given  to  neatness  of  apparel.  He  was  the 
first  to  speak.  “  You  have  come  down  here  in  a 
cab  V  ”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  —  in  a  cab,  from  London,”  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

“  Of  course  you  will  go  back  in  it  ?  You  cannot 
stay  here.  There  b  no  accommodation.  It  is  a 
wretched  place,  but  it  suits  the  boy.  As  for  me,  all  j 
places  are  now  alike.”  I 

“  Louis,”  said  hb  wife,  springing  up  from  her  j 
knees,  coming  to  him,  and  taking  hb  right  hand  be-  | 
tween  both  her  own,  “  you  will  let  me  take  him  with 
me.  I  know  you  will  let  me  take  him  with  me.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that,  Emily  ;  it  would  be  wrong.” 

“Wrong  to  restore  a  child  to  his  mother?  O 
Louis,  think  of  it !  What  must  my  life  be  without 
him,  —  or  you  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  me.  It  b  too  late  for  that.” 

“  Not  if  you  will  be  reasonable,  Loub,  and  listen 
to  me.  O  heavens,  how  ill  you  are !  ”  As  she  said 
this,  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  so  that  her  face  was 
almost  close  to  his.  “  Louis,  come  back ;  come 
back,  and  let  it  all  be  forgotten.  It  shall  be  a  dream, 
a  horrid  dream,  and  nob^y  shall  speak  of  it.”  He 
left  hb  hand  within  hers  and  stood  looking  into  her 
face.  He  was  well  aware  that  hb  life  since  he  had 
left  her  had  been  one  long  hour  of  mbery.  There 
had  been  to  him  no  alleviation,  no  comfort,  no  con¬ 
solation.  He  had  not  a  friend  left  to  him.  Even 
his  satellite,  the  policeman,  was  becoming  weary  of 
him  and  manifestly  suspicious.  The  woman  with 
whom  he  was  now  lodging,  and  whose  resources 
were  infinitely  benefited  by  hb  payments  to  her, 
bad  already  thrown  out  hints  that  she  was  afraid  of 
him.  And  as  he  looked  at  his  wife,  he  knew  that  he 
loved  her.  Everything  for  him  now  was  hot,  and 
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dry,  and  poor,  and  bitter.  How  sweet  would  it  be 
again  to  sit  with  her  soft  hand  in  his,  to  feel  her  cool 
brow  against  his  own,  to  have  the  comfort  of  her 
care,  and  to  hear  the  music  of  loving  words !  The 
companionship  of  his  wife  had  once  been  to  him  ev¬ 
erything  in  the  world ;  but  now,  for  many  months 
past,  he  had  known  no  companion.  She  bade  him 
come  to  her,  and  look  upon  all  this  trouble  as  a 
dream  not  to  be  mentioned.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  they  might  yet  be  hap¬ 
py  together,  —  perhaps  in  some  distant  country, 
where  the  story  of  all  their  misery  might  not  ^ 
known  ?  He  felt  all  this  truly  and  with  a  keen  ac¬ 
curacy.  If  he  were  mad,  he  was  not  all  mad.  “  I 
will  tell  you  of  nothing  that  is  past,”  said  she,  hang¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  coming  still  nearer  to  him,  and  em¬ 
bracing  his  arm. 

Could  she  have  condescended  to  ask  him  not  to 
tell  her  of  the  past,  —  had  it  occurred  to  her  so  to 
word  her  request,  —  she  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
Tidled.  But  who  can  say  how  long  the  tenderness 
of  his  heart  would  have  saved  him  from  further  out¬ 
break,  and  whether  such  prevailing  on  her  part 
would  have  been  of  permanent  service  V  As  it  was, 
her  words  wounded  him  in  that  spot  of  his  inner  self 
which  was  most  sensitive,  —  on  that  spot  from 
whence  had  come  all  his  fury.  A  black  cloud  came 
upon  his  brow,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  withdraw 
himself  from  her  grasp.  It  was  necessary  to  him 
that  she  should  in  some  fashion  own  that  he  had 
been  right,  and  now  she  was  promising  him  that  she 
would  not  tell  him  of  his  fault !  He  could  not  thus 
swallow  down  all  the  convictions  by  which  he  bad 
fortified  himself  to  bear  tbe  misfortunes  which  he 
bad  endured.  Had  he  not  quarrelled  with  every 
friend  he  possessed  on  this  score ;  and  should  he 
now  stultify  himself  in  all  those  quarrels  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  had  been  cruel,  unjust,  and  needlessly 
jealous  ?  And  did  not  truth  demand  of  him  that 
he  should  cling  to  his  old  assurances  ?  Had  she  not 
been  disobedient,  ill-conditioned,  and  rebellious? 
Had  she  not  received  the  man,  both  him  personally 
and  his  letters,  after  he  had  explained  to  her  that 
his  honor  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  so  V  How 
could  he  come  into  such  terms  as  those  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  simply  because  be  longed  to  enjoy 
the  rich  sweetness  of  her  soft  hand,  to  feel  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  her  breath,  and  to  quench  the  heat  of  his 
forehead  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  her  beauty  ?  ” 
“  Why  have  you  driven  me  to  this  by  your  inter¬ 
course  with  that  man  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Why,  why,  why 
did  you  do  it  ?  ” 

She  was  still  clinging  to  him.  “  Louis,”  she  said, 
“  I  am  your  wife.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  my  wife.” 

“  And  will  you  still  believe  such  evil  of  me  with¬ 
out  any  cause  ?  ” 

“  There  has  been  cause,  —  horrible  cause.  You 
must  repent,  —  repent,  —  repent.” 

“  Heaven  help  me,”  said  the  woman,  falling  back 
from  him,  and  returning  to  the  boy,  who  was  now 
seated  in  Lady  Rowley’s  lap.  “Mamma,  do  you 
speak  to  him.  What  can  I  say  ?  Would  he  think 
better  of  me  were  I  to  own  myself  to  have  been 
guilty,  when  there  has  been  no  guilt,  no  slightest 
fault  ?  Does  he  wish  me  to  purchase  my  child  by 
saying  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  his  mother  ?  ” 

“  Ix)uis,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  “  if  any  man  was 
ever  wrong,  mad,  madly  mistaken,  you  are  so  now.” 

“  Have  you  come  out  here  to  accuse  me  again,  as 
you  did  before  in  London  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Is  that 
the  way  in  which  you  and  she  intend  to  let  the  past 


be,  as  she  says,  like  a  dream  ?  She  tells  me  that  I 
am  ill.  It  is  true.  I  am  ill,  and  she  is  killing  me, 
—  killing  me  by  her  obstinacy.” 

“  Wbat  would  you  have  me  do  ?  ”  said  the  wife, 
again  rising  from  her  child. 

“  Acknowledge  your  transgressions,  and  say  that 
you  will  amend  your  conduct  for  the  future.” 

“  Mamma,  mamma,  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Who  can  speak  to  a  man  that  is  beside  him-  , 
self?  ”  replied  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  am  not  so  beside  myself  as  yet.  Lady  Rowley, 
but  that  I  know  how  to  guard  my  own  honor,  and  [ 
to  protect  my  own  child.  I  have  told  you,  Emily, 
the  terms  on  which  you  can  come  back  to  me.  You  | 
had  better  now  return  to  your  mother’s  house  ;  and 
if  you  wish  again  to  have  a  house  of  your  own,  and 
your  husband  and  your  boy,  you  know  by  what 
means  you  may'  acquire  them.  For  another  week 
I  shall  remain  here  ;  after  that  I  shall  remove  far 
from  hence.” 

“  And  where  will  you  go,  Louis  ?  " 

“  As  yet  I  know  not.  To  Italy,  I  think,  —  or 
perhaps  to  America.  It  matters  little  where  for 
me.” 

“  And  will  Louey  be  taken  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  he  will  go  with  me.  To  strive  to 
bring  him  up  so  that  he  may  be  a  happier  man  than 
his  father  is  all  that  there  is  now  left  tor  me  in  life.” 
Mrs,  Trevelyan  had  now  got  the  boy  in  her  arms, 
and  her  mother  was  seated  by  her  on  the  sofa. 
Trevelyan  was  standing  away  from  them,  but  so 
near  the  door  that  no  sudden  motion  on  their  part 
would  enable  them  to  escape  with  the  boy  without 
his  interposition.  It  now  again  occurred  to  the 
mother  to  carry  off  her  prize  in  opposition  to  her 
husband ;  but  she  had  no  scheme  to  that  effect 
laid  with  her  mother,  and  she  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  idea  of  a  contest  with  him  in  which 
personal  violence  would  be  necessary.  The  woman 
of  the  house  had,  indeed,  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
her,  but  she  could  not  dare  in  such  a  matter  to 
trust  to  assistance  from  a  stranger.  “  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  uncourteous,”  said  Trevelyan,  “  but  if  you 
have  no  assurance  to  give  .ae,  you  had  better  — 
leave  me.” 

Then  there  came  to  be  a  bargaining  about  time, 
and  the  poor  woman  begged  almost  on  her  knees 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take  her  child  up  stairs 
and  be  with  him  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  not  seen  her  boy  till  she  had  had 
him  to  herself,  in  absolute  privacy,  till  she  had  kissed 
his  limbs,  and  had  her  hand  upon  his  smooth  back, 
and  seen  that  he  was  white,  and  clean,  and  bright  as 
he  had  ever  been.  And  the  bargain  was  made. 
She  was  asked  to  pledge  her  word  that  she  would 
not  take  him  out  of  the  house,  —  and  she  pledged 
her  word,  feeling  that  there  was  no  strength  in  her 
for  that  action  which  she  had  meditated.  lie,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  might  still  guard  the  passage  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stairs,  allowed  her  to  go  with  the  boy  to 
his  bedroom,  while  he  remained  below  with  Lady 
Rowley.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  her, 
and  she  humbly  promised  that  she  would  return 
when  that  time  was  expired. 

Trevelyan  held  the  door  open  for  her  as  she  went, 
and  kept  it  open  during  her  absence.  There  was 
hardly  a  word  said  between  him  and  Lady  Rowley, 
but  he  paced  from  the  passage  into  the  room  and 
from  the  room  into  the  passage  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  his  back.  “  It  is  cruel,”  he  said  once.  “  It  is 
very  cruel.” 

“  It  is  you  that  are  cruel,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 
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“  Of  .course,  —  of  course.  That  is  natural  from 
you.  I  expect  that  from  you.”  To  this  she  made 
no  answer,  and  he  did  not  open  his  lips  again. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  her  mother, 
and  Lady  Rowley  was  allowed  to  go  up  stairs.  The 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  of  course  greatly  stretched, 
and  all  the  time  Trevelyan  continued  to  pace  in  and 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  patient,  for  he  did  not 
summon  them,  but  went  on  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards,  looking  now  and  again  to  see  that  the  cab 
was  at  its  place,  —  that  no  deceit  was  being  attempt¬ 
ed,  no  second  act  of  kidnapping  being  perpetrated. 
At  last  the  two  ladies  came  down  the  stairs,  and  the 
boy  was  with  them,  —  and  the  woman  of  the  house. 

“  Louis,”  said  the  wife,  going  quickly  up  to  her 
husband,  “  1  will  do  anything,  if  you  will  give  me 
my  child.” 

“  What  will  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Anything,  —  say  what  you  want.  He  is  all  the 
world  to  me,  and  1  cannot  live  if  he  be  taken  from 
me.” 

“  Acknowledge  that  you  have  been  wrong.” 

“  But  how,  —  in  what  words,  —  how  am  I  to 
speak  it  ?  ” 

“  Say  that  you  have  sinned,  and  that  you  will 
sin  no  more.” 

“Sinned,  Louis,  —  as  the  woman  did, —  in  the 
Scripture?  Would  you  have  me  say  that  V  ” 

“  lie  cannot  think  that  it  is  so,”  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

But  Trevelyan  had  not  understood  her.  “  Lady 
Rowley,  I  should  have  fancied  that  my  thoughts,  at 
any  rate,  were  my  own.  But  this  is  useless  now. 
The  child  cannot  go  with  you  to-day,  nor  can  you 
remain  here.  Go  home  and  think  of  what  1  have 
said.  If  then  you  will  do  as  1  would  have  you,  you 
shall  return.” 

With  many  embraces,  with  promises  of  motherly 
love,  and  with  prayers  for  love  in  return,  the  poor 
woman  did  at  last  leave  the  house,  and  return  to  the 
cab.  As  she  went  there  was  a  doubt  in  her  own 
mind  whether  she  should  ask  to  kiss  her  husband  ; 
but  he  made  no  sign,  and  she  at  last  passed  out 
without  any  mark  of  tenderness.  He  stood  by  the 
cab  as  they  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door  upon 
them,  and  then  went  slowly  back  to  bis  room.  “  My 
poor  bairn,”  he  said  to  the  boy,  “  my  poor  bairn.” 

“  Why  for  mamma  go  ?  ”  sobbed  the  child. 

“  Mamma  goes  —  O,  heaven  and  earth,  why 
should  she  go  ?  She  goes  because  her  spirit  is  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  she  will  not  bend.  She  is  stitf-necked,  and 
will  not  submit  herself.  But  Louey  must  love  mam¬ 
ma  always,  —  and  mamma  some  day  will  come  back 
to  him,  and  be  good  to  him.” 

“  Mamma  is  good,  —  always,”  said  the  child.  He 
had  intended  on  this  very  afternoon  to  have  gone 
up  to  town,  —  to  tran8.act  business  with  Bozzle  ;  for 
be  still  believed,  though  the  aspect  of  the  man  was 
bitter  to  him  as  wormwood,  that  Bozzle  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  him  in  all  his  business.  And  he  still  made 
appointments  with  the  man,  sometimes  at  Stony 
Walk,  in  the  Borough,  and  sometimes  at  the  tavern 
in  Boulter's  Court,  even  though  Bozzle  not  unfre- 
quently  neglected  to  attend  the  summons  of  his 
employer.  And  he  would  go  to  his  banker's  and 
draw  out  money,  and  then  walk  about  the  crowded 
lanes  of  the  City,  and  afterwards  return  to  his  deso¬ 
late  lo<lging8  at  Willesden,  thinking  that  he  had 
been  transacting  business,  —  and  that  this  business 
was  exacted  from  him  by  the  unfortunate  position  of 
his  affairs.  But  now  he  gave  up  his  journey.  His 
retreat  bad  been  discovered ;  and  there  came  upon 


him  at  once  a  fear,  that  if  be  left  the  house  his  child 
would  be  taken.  His  landlady  had  already  told  him 
that  the  boy  ought  to  be  sent  to  his  mother,  and  had 
made  him  understand  that  it  would  not  suit  her  to 
find  a  home  any  longer  for  one  who  was  so  singular 
in  his  proceedings.  He  believed  that  his  child 
would  be  given  up  at  once,  if  he  was  not  there  to 
guard  it.  He  stayed  at  home,  therefore,  turning  in 
his  mind  many  schemes.  He  had  told  his  wife  that 
he  should  go  either  to  Italy  or  to  America  at  once ; 
but. in  doing  so  be  had  had  no  formed  plan  in  his 
head.  He  had  simply  imagined  at  the  moment  that 
such  a  threat  would  bring  her  to  submission.  But 
now  it  became  a  question  whether  he  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  go  to  America.  He  suggested  to  himself 
that  he  should  go  to  Canada,  and  fix  himself  with 
his  boy  on  some  remote  farm,  —  far  away  from  any 
city;  and  would  then  invite  his  wife  to  join  him  if 
she  would.  She  was  too  obstinate,  as  he  told  him¬ 
self,  ever  to  yield,  unless  she  should  be  absolutely 
softened  and  brought  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
loss  of  her  child.  What  would  do  this  so  effectually 
as  the  interposition  of  the  broad  ocean  between  him 
and  her  ?  He  sat  thinking  of  this  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  Louey  was  left  to  the  charge  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  River's  Cottage. 

“  Do  you  think  he  believes  it,  mamma  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  said  to  her  mother  when  they  had  al¬ 
ready  made  nearly  half  their  journey  home  in  the 
cab.  There  had  been  nothing  spoken  hitherto  be¬ 
tween  them,  except  some  half-formed  words  of  affec¬ 
tion  intended  for  consolation  to  the  young  mother 
in  her  great  aliliction. 

“  He  does  not  know  what  he  believes,  dearest.” 

“  You  heard  what  he  said.  I  was  to  own  that  I 
had  —  sinned.” 

“  Sinned,  —  yes  ;  because  you  will  not  obey  him 
like  a  slave.  That  is  sin  —  to  him.” 

“  But  I  asked  him,  mamma.**  Did  you  not  hear 
me  ?  I  could  not  say  the  word  plainer,  —  but  I 
asked  him  whether  he  meant  that  sin.  He  must 
have  known,  and  he  would  not  answer  me.  Aud  he 
spoke  of  my  —  transgression.  Mamma,  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  that,  he  would  not  let  me  come  back  at  all.'’ 

“  He  did  not  believe  it,  Emily.” 

“  Could  he  possibly  then  so  accuse  me,  —  the 
mother  of  his  child  !  If  his  heart  be  utterly  hard 
and  false  towards  me,  if  it  is  possible  that  he  should 
be  cruel  to  me  with  such  cruelty  as  that,  —  still  he 
must  love  his  bo^'.  Why_  did  he  not  answer  me, 
and  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  ?  ” 

“  Simply  because  his  reason  has  left  him.” 

“  But  if  he  be  mad,  mamma,  ought  we  to  leave 
him  like  that  ?  And,  then,  did  you  see  his  eyes, 
and  his  face,  and  his  hands  ?  Did  you  observe  how 
thin  he  is,  —  and  his  back,  how  bent  ?  And  his 
clothes,  —  how  they  were  torn  and  soiled !  It  can¬ 
not  be  right  that  he  should  be  left  like  that.” 

“  We  will  tell  papa  when  we  get  home,”  said 
Lady  Rowley,  who  was  herself  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  frightened  by  what  she  had  seen.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  declare  that  a  friend  is  mad  when 
one  simply  desires  to  justify  one’s  self  in  opposition 
to  that  friend ;  but  the  matter  becomes  much 
more  serious  when  evidence  of  the  friend's  Insanity 
becomes  true  and  circumstantial.  “  I  certainly 
think  that  a  physician  should  see  him,”  continued 
Lady  Rowley. 

On  their  return  home  Sir  Marmaduke  was  told 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  there  was  a  long  family 
discussion  in  which  it  was  decided  that  Lady  Mil- 
borough  should  be  consulted,  as  being  the  oldest 
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friend  of  Louis  Trevelyan  himself  with  whom  thepr 
were  acquainted.  Trevelyan  had  relatives  of  his 
own  name  living  in  Cornwall ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
herself  had  never  even  met  one  of  that  branch  of 
the  family. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  however,  resolved  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  go  out  and  see  his  son-in-law.  He,  too, 
had  called  Trevelyan  mad,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  madness  was  of  such  as  nature  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  own  duties  in  punishing  the  man  who 
had  ill-used  his  daughter.  He  would,  at  any  rate, 
see  Trevelyan  himself;  but  of  this  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  either  to  his  wife  or  to  his  child. 


CHAPTER  LXVni. 


MA.JOn  JIAGRUDEU  S  COMMITTEE. 


Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  go  out  to  Willesden 
on  the  morning  after  Lady  Rowley’s  return  from 
River’s  Cottage,  because  on  that  day  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  at  twelve  o’clock  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  his  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  fruit  of  his  experience  as  to  the 
government  of  British  colonies  generally ;  and  as  he 
went  down  to  the  House  in  a  cab  from  Manchester 
Street  he  thoroughly  wished  that  his  friend  Colonel 
Osborne  had  not  been  so  cfHcacious  in  bringing  him 
home.  The  task  before  him  was  one  which  he  thor¬ 
oughly  disliked,  and  of  which  he  was  afraid.  He 
dreaded  the  inquisitors  before  whom  he  was  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  felt  that  though  he  was  called  there  to 
speak  as  a  master  of  his  art  of  governing,  he  would 
in  truth  be  examined  as  a  servant,  —  and  probably 
as  a  servant  who  did  not  know  his  business.  Had 
his  sojourn  at  home  been  in  other  respects  happy, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  balance  the  advantage 
against  the  inquiry ;  but  there  was  no  such  balanc¬ 
ing  for  him  now.  Aiid,  moreover,  the  expense  of  his 
own  house  in  Manchester  Street  was  so  large  that 
this  journey,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  be 
of  but  little  service  to  him.  So  he  went  down  to 
the  House  in  an  unhappy  mood ;  and  when  he  shook 
hands  in  one  of  the  passages  with  his  friend  Osborne, 
who  was  on  the  Committee,  there  was  very  little  cor¬ 
diality  in  his  manner.  “  This  is  the  most  ungrateful 
thing  I  ever  knew,”  said  the  Colonel  to  himself ; 
“  I  have  almost  disgraced  myself  by  having  this  (el- 
low  brought  home;  and  now  he  quarrels  with  me 
because  that  idiot,  his  son-in-law,  has  quarrelled 
with  his  wife.”  And  Colonel  Osborne  really  did 
feel  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friend. 

The  Committee  had  been  convoked  by  the  House 
in  compliance  with  the  eager  desires  of  a  certain 
ancient  pundit  of  the  constitution,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member,  and  who  had  been  known  as 
a  stern  critic  of  our  colonial  modes  of  government. 
To  him  it  certiunly  seemed  that  everything  that 
was,  was  bad,  —  as  regards  our  national  dependen¬ 
cies.  But  this  is  so  usually  the  state  of  mind  of  all 
p''..liamentary  critics,  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
courw  that  the  members  who  take  up  the  army  or 
the  navy,  guns,  India,  our  relations  with  Spain,  or 
workhouse  management,  should  find  everything  to 
be  bad,  rotten,  and  dishonest,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
member  for  Kilkicrankie  against  colonial  peculation 
and  idleness,  was  not  thought  much  of  in  the  open 
House.  He  had  been  at  the  work  for  years,  and 
the  Colonial  Office  were  so  used  to  it  that  they 
rather  liked  him.  He  had  made  himself  free  of  the 
office,  and  the  clerks  were  always  glad  to  see  him. 


It  was  understood  that  he  said  bitter  things  in  the 
House;  that  was  Major’s  Magruder’s  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  he  could  be  quite  {ueasant  when  he  was 
asking  questions  of  a  private  secretary,  or  telling 
the  news  of  the  day  to  a  senior  clerk.  As  he  was 
now  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  had  been  at 
the  work  for  at  least  twenty  years,  most  of  those 
concerned  had  allowed  themselves  to  think  that  he 
would  ride  his  hobby  harmlessly  to  the  day  of  his 
parliamentary  death.  But  the  drop  from  a  house 
comer  will  hollow  a  stone  by  its  constancy,  and  Major 
Magruder  at  last  persuaded  the  House  to  grant  lum 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Then  there  came  to  be 
serious  faces  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  all  the  little 
pleasantries  of  a  friendly  opposition  were  at  an  end. 
It  was  felt  that  the  battle  must  now  become  a  real 
fight,  and  Secretary  and  Under- Secretary  girded 
up  their  loins. 

Major  Magruder  was  chairman  of  his  own  com¬ 
mittee,  and  l^ing  a  man  of  a  laborious  turn  of  mind, 
much  given  to  blue-books,  very  patient,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  House,  and  imbued  wim  a 


strong  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  parliamentary  ques¬ 
tionings  to  carry  a  point,  if  not  to  elicit  a  fact,  had 


a  happy  time  of  it  during  this  session.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  attended  the  House  from  4  p.  m. 
to  the  time  of  its  breaking  up,  and  who  never  missed 
a  division.  The  slight  additional  task  of  sitting  four 
hours  in  a  committee-room  three  days  a  week,  was 
only  a  delight,  — the  more  especially  as  during  those 
four  hours  he  could  occupy  the  post  of  chairman. 
Those  who  knew  Major  Magruder  well  did  not 
doubt  but  that  the  Committee  would  sit  for  many 
weeks,  and  that  the  whole  theory  of  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  rather  of  imperial  control  supervising 
such  government,  would  be  tried  to  the  very  utmost. 
Men  who  had  heard  the  old  Major  maunder  a  few 
years  past  on  his  pet  subject  hardly  knew  how 
much  vitality  would  be  found  in  him  when  his 
maundering  had  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  Governor  from  one  of  the  greater  colonies  had 
already  been  under  question  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
was  generally  thought  to  have  come  out  of  the  fire 
unscathed  by  the  flames  of  the  Major’s  criticism. 
The  Governor  had  been  a  picked  man,  and  he  had 
made  it  appear  that  the  control  of  Downing  Street 
was  never  more  harsh  and  seldom  less  refreshing 
and  beautifying,  than  a  spring  shower  in  April 
No  other  lands  under  the  sun  were  so  blest,  in  the 
way  of  government,  as  were  the  colonies  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  mother 
country  were  (juite  a  passion  with  them.  Now  the 
Major  had  been  long  of  a  mind  that  one  or  two  col¬ 
onies  had  better  simply  be  given  up  to  other  nations, 
which  were  better  able  to  look  after  them  than  was 
England,  and  that  three  or  four  more  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  clear,  —  costing  England  nothing,  and 
owing  England  nothing.  But  the  well-chosen  Gov¬ 
ernor  who  bad  now  been  before  the  Committee  had 
rather  staggered  the  Major,  —  and  things  altogether 
were  supposed  to  be  looking  up  for  the  Colonial  Of¬ 
fice. 

And  now  had  come  the  day  of  Sir  Marmaduke’s 
martyrdom.  He  was  first  requested,  with  most  ur¬ 
bane  politeness,  to  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the 

fovemment  which  he  exercised  in  the  Mandarins. 

low  it  certainly  was  the  case  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  were 
intermingled  in  the  affairs  of  these  islands  did  cre¬ 
ate  a  complication  which  it  was  difficult  for  any  man 
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to  understand,  and  very  diiiiuult  indeed  for  any  man 
to  explain  to  others.  There  was  a  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  so  called,  which  Sir  Mannaduke  described  as 
'  a  little  parliament.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
the  court  exercised  legislative  or  executive  func¬ 
tions,  he  said  at  first  that  it  exercised  both,  and 
then  that  it  exercised  neither.  He  knew  that  it 
consisted  of  nine  men,  of  whom  five  were  appointed 
by  the  colony  and  four  by  the  Crown.  Yet  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Crown  hitd  the  control  of  the  court 
—  which,  in  fact,  was  true  enough  no  doubt,  as  all 
the  five  open  members  were  not,  perhaps,  immacu¬ 
late  patriots ;  but  on  this  matter  poor  Sir  Marma- 
duke  was  very  obscure.  When  asked  who  exercised 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  In  nominating  the  four 
members,  he  declared  that  the  four  members  exer¬ 
cised  it  themselves.  Did  he  appoint  them?  No, 
he  never  appointed  anybody  himself.  He  consulted 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  everything.  At  last  it 
came  out  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  islands,  and 
three  other  officers,  always  sat  in  the  court,  —  but 
whether  it  was  required  by  the  coustitution  of  the 
islands  that  this  should  be  so.  Sir  Marmaduke  did 
not  know.  It  had  worked  well,  —  that  was  to  say, 
everybody  had  complained  of  it,  but  he.  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke,  would  not  recommend  any  change.  What  he 
thought  best  was  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  should 
send  out  his  orders,  and  that  the  people  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  should  mind  their  business  and  grow  coifee. 
When  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  isl¬ 
ands,  under  his  scheme  of  government,  if  a  Colonial 
Secretary  should  change  the  policy  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  he  said  that  he  (lid  n’t  think  It  would  much 
matter  if  the  people  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

In  this  way  the  Major  had  a  field  day,  and  poor 
Sir  Marmaduke  was  much  discomfited.  There  was 
present  on  the  Committee  a  young  parliamentary 
Under-Secretary,  who  with  much  attention  had 
studied  the  subject  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  In  the 
Mandarins,  and  who  had  acknowledged  to  his  supe¬ 
riors  In  the  office  that  it  certainly  was  of  all  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies  the  most  awkward  and  complicated. 
He  did  what  he  could,  by  questions  judiciously  put, 
to  pull  Sir  Marmaduke  through  his  difficulties ;  but 
the  unfortunate  Governor  had  more  than  once  lost 
his  temper  in  answering  the  chairman ;  and  in  his 
heavy  confusion  was  past  the  power  of  any  Under¬ 
secretary,  let  him  be  ever  so  clever,  to  pull  him 
through.  Colonel  Osborne  sat  by  the  while  and 
asked  no  questions.  He  had  been  put  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  respectable  dummy ;  but  there  was  not 
a  member  sitting  there  who  did  not  know  that  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  been  brought  home  as  his  friend,  — 
and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  whispered  that  this 
bringing  home  of  Sir  IMarmaduke  was  part  of  the 
payment  made  by  the  Colonel  for  the  smiles  of  the 
Governor’s  daughter.  But  no  one  alluded  openly 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  evidence  given.  No  one 
asked  why  a  Governor  so  incompetent  had  been 
sent  to  them.  No  one  suggested  that  a  job  had  been 
done.  There  are  certain  things  of  which  opposition 
members  of  Parliament  complain  loudly,  and  there 
are  certain  other  things  of  which  they  are  si¬ 
lent.  The  line  between  these  things  is  well  known ; 
and  should  an  ill-conditioned,  a  pig-headed,  an  un¬ 
der-bred,  or  an  Ignorant  member  not  understand 
this  line  and  transgress  it,  by  asking  questions  which 
should  not  be  asked,  he  is  soon  put  down  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole 
House. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  after  having  been  questioned  for 
an  entire  afternoon,  left  the  House  with  extreme 
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disgust.  He  was  so  convinced  of  his  own  failure, 
that  he  felt  that  his  career  as  a  Colonial  Governor 
must  be  over.  Surely  they  would  never  let  him  go 
back  to  his  islands  after  such  an  exposition  as  be 
had  made  of  his  own  Ignorance.  He  hurried  off  in¬ 
to  a  cab,  and  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  of  men.  But 
the  members  of  the  Committee  thought  little  or 
nothing  about  It.  The  Major,  and  those  who  sided 
with  him,  had  been  anxious  to  entrap  their  witness 
into  contradictions  and  absurdities,  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  their  own  object ;  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  theirs,  the  Under- Secretary  from  the  Office  and 
the  supporters  of  Government  had  endeavored  to 
defend  their  man.  But,  when  the  affair  was  over, 
if  no  special  admiration  had  been  elicited  for  Sir 
Marmaduke,  neither  was  there  expressed  any  spe¬ 
cial  reprobation.  The  Major  carried  on  his  Commit¬ 
tee  over  six  weeks,  and  succeeded  in  having  his 
blue-book  printed  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  further  came  of  it ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  IVIandarin  Islands  still  continues  to  hold  its 
own,  and  to  do  its  work.  In  spite  of  the  absurdities 
displayed  in  its  construction.  Major  Magruder  has 
had  his  day  of  success,  and  now  feels  that  Othello’s 
occupation  is  gone.  lie  goes  no  more  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  lives  among  his  friends  on  the  memories 
of  his  Committee,  —  not  always  to  their  gratification, 
and  is  beginning  to  think  that  as  his  work  is  done  he 
may  as  well  resign  Killicrankie  to  some  younger 
politician.  Poor  Sir  Marmaduke  remembered  his 
defeat  with  soreness  long  after  it  had  been  forgotten 
by  all  others  who  had  b^n  present,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  he  found  that  the  journals  of  the  day, 
though  they  did  in  some  curt  fashion  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee,  never  uttered  a  word  of 
censure  against  him,  as  they  had  not  before  uttered 
a  word  of  praise  for  that  pearl  of  a  Governor  who 
had  been  examined  before  him. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went  to  the  Colonial 
Office  by  appointment,  and  then  he  saw  the  young 
Irish  Under-Secretary  whom  he  had  so  much  dread¬ 
ed.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  than  was  the  young 
Irish  Undcr-Secretary,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
better  of  course  stay  in  town  till  the  Committee  was 
over,  though  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be 
wanted  again.  When  the  Committee  had  done  its 
work,  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  six  weeks  on 
service  to  prepare  for  his  journey  back.  If  he  want¬ 
ed  more  time  after  that,  he  could  ask  for  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  So  Sir  Mannaduke  left  the  Colonial  Office 
with  a  great  weight  off  his  mind,  and  blessed  that 
young  Irish  Secretary  as  he  went. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

SIR  MARMADUKE  -VT  WILLESDEX. 

On  the  next  day  Sir  Marmaduke  purposed  going 
to  Willesden.  He  was  in  great  doubt  whether  or 
no  he  would  first  consult  that  very  eminent  man.  Dr. 
Trite  Turbury,  as  to  the  possibility,  and  —  if  pos¬ 
sible  —  as  to  the  expediency,  of  placing  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan  under  some  control.  But  Sir  Marmaduke,  though 
he  would  repeatedly  declare  that  his  son-in-law  was 
mad,  did  not  really  believe  in  this  madness.  He  did 
not  at  least  believe  that  Trevelyan  was  so  mad  as 
to  be  fairly  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  speaking 
his  own  mind  out  fully  to  the  man,  and,  as  it  were, 
of  having  his  bon  passant  revenge,  before  he  might 
be  deterred  by  the  interposition  of  medical  advice. 
He  resolved  therefore  that  he  would  not  see  Sir  Trite 
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Turbury,  at  any  rate  till  he  came  back  from  Willes- 
den.  He  also  went  down  in  a  cab,  but  he  left  the 
cab  at  the  public- house  at  the  corner  of  the  road,  and 
walked  to  the  cottage. 

When  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  at 
home,  the  woman  of  the  house  hesitated  and  then 
said  that  her  lodger  was  out.  “  I  particularly  wish 
to  see  him,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  feeling  that  the 
woman  was  lying  to  him.  “  But  he  ain’t  to  be  seen, 
sir,”  said  the  woman.  “  I  know  he  is  at  home,”  said 
Sir  Marmaduke.  But  the  araument  was  soon  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  Trevelyan  behind  the 
woman’s  shoulder. 

“  I  am  here.  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan.  “If  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  may  come  in. 
I  will  not  say  that  you  are  welcome,  but  you  can 
come  in.”  Then  the  woman  retired,  and  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  followed  Trevelyan  into  the  room  in  which 
Lady  Rowley  and  Emily  had  been  received ;  but 
the  child  was  not  now  in  the  chamber. 

“What  are  these  charges  that  I  hear  against  my 
daughter  ?  ”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  rushing  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  his  indignation. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  charges  you  have  heard.” 

“  You  have  put  her  away.” 

“  In  strict  accuracy  that  is  not  correct.  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke.” 

“  But  she  is  put  away.  She  is  in  my  house  now 
because  you  have  no  house  of  your  own  for  her.  Is 
not  that  so  ?  And  when  I  came  home,  she  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  her  uncle,  because  you  had  put  her  away. 
And  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  being  sent  down 
into  Devonshire  ?  What  has  she  done  V  I  am  her 
father,  and  I  expect  to  have  an  answer  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  have  an  answer,  certainly.” 

“  And  a  true  one.  I  will  have  no  hocus-pocus,  no 
humbug,  no  ferocity.” 

“  Have  you  come  here  to  insult  me.  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  ?  Because,  if  so,  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this 
interview  at  once.” 

“  There  shall  not  be  an  end,  — by  G — ,  no,  not 
till  I  have  heard  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  thia  Do 
you  know  what  people  are  saying  of  you,  —  that 
you  are  mad,  and  that  you  must  be  locked  up,  and 
your  child  taken  away  from  you,  and  your  prop¬ 
erty  ?” 

“  Who  are  the  people  that  say  so  ?  Yourself,  — 
and,  perhaps.  Lady  Rowley  ?  Does  my  wife  say 
so  ?  Does  she  think  that  I  am  mad.  She  did  not 
think  so  on  Thursday,  when  she  prayed  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  come  back  and  live  with 
me.” 

“  And  you  would  not  let  her  come  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Trevelyan.  “  I  would  wish 
that  she  should  come ;  but  it  must  be  on  certain 
conditions.” 

“  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  she  was  turned  out 
of  your  house  ?  ” 

“  She  was  not  turned  out” 

“AVhat  has  she  done  that  she  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  ?  ”  urged  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  was  unable  to 
arrange  his  questions  with  the  happiness  which  had 
distinguished  Major  Magruder.  “I  insist  upon 
knowing  what  it  is  that  you  lay  to  her  charge.  I 
am  her  father,  and  I  have  a  right  to  know.  She  has 
been  barbarously,  shamefully  ill-used,  and  by  G —  I 
will  know.” 

“  You  have  come  here  to  bully  me.  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  Rowley.” 

“  I  have  come  here,  sir,  to  do  the  duty  of  a  parent 
to  his  child ;  to  protect  my  poor  girl  against  the 
cruelty  of  a  husband ;  who  in  an  unfortunate  hour 


was  allowed  to  take  her  from  her  home.  I  will 
know  the  reason  why  my  daughter  has  been  treated 
as  though  —  as  though  —  as  though  —  ” 

“  Listen  to  me  for  a  minute,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  I  will  answer  you  not  a 
word.” 

“  You  will  not  answer  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  when  you  come  to  me  in  this  fashion.  My 
wife  is  my  wife,  and  my  claim  to  her  is  nearer  and 
closer  than  is  yours,  who  are  her  father.  She  is  the 
mother  of  my  child,  and  the  only  being  in  the  world, 
except  that  child,  whom  I  love.  Do  you  think 
that  with  such  motives  on  my  part  for  tenderness 
towards  her,  for  loving  care,  for  the  most  anxious 
solicitude,  that  I  can  ^  made  more  anxious,  more 
tender,  more  loving  by  coarse  epithets  from  you  ?  I 
am  the  most  miserable  being  under  the  sun  because 
our  happiness  has  been  interrupted,  and  is  it  likely 
that  such  misery  should  be  cured  hy  .violent  words 
and  gestures  ?  If  your  heart  is  wrung  for  her,  so  is 
mine.  If  she  be  much  to  you,  she  is  more  to  me. 
She  came  here  the  other  day,  almost  as  a  stranger, 
and  I  thought  that  my  heart  would  have  burst  be¬ 
neath  its  weight  of  woe.  What  can  you  do  that  can 
add  an  ounce  to  the  burden  that  I  bear  ?  You  may 
as  well  leave  me,  —  or  at  least  be  quiet.” 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  stood  and  listened  to  him, 
and  he,  too,  was  so  struck  by  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  man  that  the  violence  of  his  indignation  was 
lessened  by  the  pity  which  he  could  not  suppress. 
When  Trevelyan  spoke  of  his  wretchedness,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  believe  him.  He  was  as  wretched 
a  being  to  look  at  as  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
find.  His  contracted  cheeks,  and  lips  always  open, 
and  eyes  glowing  in  their  sunken  caverns,  told  a 
tale  which  even  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  was  not  of 
nature  quick  in  deciphering  such  stories,  could  not 
fail  to  read.  And  then  the  twitching  motion  of  the 
man’s  hands,  and  the  restless  shuffling  of  his  feet, 
produced  a  nervous  feeling  that  if  some  remedy  were 
not  applied  quickly,  some  alleviation  given  to  the 
misery  of  the  suffering  wretch,  human  power  would 
be  strained  too  far,  and  the  man  would  break  to 
pieces,  —  or  else  the  mind  of  the  man.  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke,  during  his  journey  in  the  cab,  had  resolved 
that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  take  this  sinner  by  the 
throat,  this  brute  who  had  striven  to  stain  his 
daughter’s  name,  and  would  make  him  there  and 
then  confess  to  his  own  brutality.  But  it  was  now 
very  manifest  to  Sir  Marmaduke  that  there  could 
be  no  taking  by  the  throat  in  this  case.  He  could 
not  have  brought  himself  to  touch  the  poor,  weak, 
passionate  creature  before  him.  Indeed,  even  the 
fury  of  his  words  was  stayed,  and  after  that  last  ap¬ 
peal  he  stormed  no  more.  “  But  what  is  to  be  the 
end  of  it  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Who  can  tell  ?  Who  can  say  ?  She  can  tell. 
She  can  put  an  end  to  it  all.  She  has  but  to  say  a 
word,  and  I  will  devote  my  life  to  her.  But  that 
word  must  be  spoken.”  As  he  said  this,  he  dashed 
his  hand  upon  the  table,  and  looked  up  with  an  air 
that  would  have  been  comic  with  its  assumed  mag¬ 
nificence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  true  tragedy  of  the 
occasion. 

“  You  had  better,  at  any  rate,  let  her  have  her 
child  for  the  present.” 

“  No ;  my  boy  shall  go  with  me.  She  may  go, 
too,  if  she  pleases,  but  my  boy  shall  certainly  go 
with  me.  If  I  had  put  her  from  me,  as  you  said  just 
now,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  But  she  shall 
be  as  welcome  to  me  as  flowers  in  May,  —  as  flowers 
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in  May !  She  shall  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  the 
music  of  heaven.” 

Sir  Marmaduke  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
urge.  He  bad  altogether  abandoned  that  idea  of 
having  his  revenge  at  the  cost  of  the  man’s  throat, 
and  was  quite  convinced  that  reason  could  have  no 
power  with  him.  He  was  already  thinking  that  he 
would  go  away  straight  to  his  lawyer,  so  that  some 
step  might  be  taken  at  once  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
taking  away  of  the  boy  to  America,  when  the  lock 
of  the  door  was  gently  turned,  and  the  landlady 
entered  the  room. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  woman,  “  but 
if  you  be  anything  to  this  gentleman  —  ” 

“  Mrs.  Fuller,  leave  the  room,”  said  Trevelyan. 
“  I  and  the  gentleman  are  engaged.” 

“  I  see  you  be  engaged,  and  I  do  beg  pardon.  I 
ain’t  one  as  would  intrude  wilful,  and,  as  for  listen¬ 
ing,  or  the  likes  of  that,  I  scorn  it.  But  if  this  gen¬ 
tleman  be  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Trevelyan  —  ” 

“  I  am  his  wife’s  father,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

Like  enough.  I  was  thinking  perhaps  so.  His 
lady  was  down  here  on  'Thursday,  —  as  sweet  a 
lady  as  any  gentleman  need  wish  to  sketch  by  his 
side.” 

“Mrs.  Fuller,”  said  Trevelyan,  marching  up  to¬ 
wards  her,  “  I  will  not  have  this,  and  I  desire  that 
you  will  retire  from  my  room.” 

But  Mrs.  Fuller  escaped  round  the  table,  and 
would  not  be  banished.  She  got  round  the  table, 
and  came  closely  opposite  to  Sir  Marmaduke.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  say  nothing  out  of  my  place,  sir,”  said 
she,  “  but  something  ought  to  be  done.  He  ain’t  fit 
to  be  left  to  hisself,  —  not  alone,  —  not  as  he  is  at 
present.  He  ain’t,  indeed,  and  I  would  n’t  be  doing 
my  duty  if  I  did  n’t  say  so.  Ho  has  them  sweats  at 
night  as ’d  be  enough  to  kill  any  man ;  and  he  eats 
nothing,  and  he  don’t  do  nothing ;  and  as  for  that 
poor  little  boy  as  is  now  in  my  own  bed  up  stairs,  if 
It  was  n’t  that  I  and  my  Bessy  is  fond  of  children,  I 
don’t  know  what  wouhl  become  of  that  boy.” 

Trevelyan,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  her, 
had  stood  quietly,  while  he  listened  to  her.  “  She 
has  been  good  to  my  child,”  he  said.  “  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  it.  As  for  myself,  I  have  not  been  well.  It  is 
true.  But  I  am  told  that  travel  will  set  me  on  my 
feet  again.  Change  of  air  will  do  it.”  Not  long 
since  he  had  been  urging  the  wretchedness  of  his 
own  iKxlily  health  as  a  reason  why  his  wife  should 
yield  to  him ;  but  now,  when  his  sickness  was  brought 
as  a  charge  against  him,  —  was  adduced  as  a  reason 
why  his  friends  should  interfere,  and  look  after  him, 
and  coneern  themselves  in  his  afiairs,  —  he  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  little 
of  his  ailments. 

“  Would  it  not  be  best,  Trevelyan,  that  you  should 
come  with  me  to  a  doctor  'i  ”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  No,  —  no.  I  have  my  own  doctor.  That  is,  I 
know  the  course  which  I  should  follow.  This  place, 
though  it  is  good  for  the  boy,  has  disagreed  with  me, 
and  my  life  has  not  been  altogether  pleasant ;  —  I 
may  say,  by  no  means  pleasant  Troubles  have  told 
upon  me,  but  change  of  air  will  mend  it  all.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me,  at  once,  to  T.,on- 
don.  You  shall  come  back,  you  know.  I  will  not 
detain  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  —  no.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  That 
will  do,  Mrs.  Fuller.  You  have  intended  to  do  your 
duty,  no  doubt,  and  now  you  can  go.”  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Fuller  did  go.  “I  am  obliged  for  your  care. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  but  I  can  really  do  very  well  with¬ 
out  troubling  you.” 


“You  cannot  suppose,  Trevelyan,  that  we  can 
allow  things  to  go  on  like  this.” 

“  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  shall  take  advice.  I  shall  go  to  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  to  a  doctor,  and  perhaps  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  can’t 
let  things  go  on  like  this.” 

“  You  can  do  as  you  please,”  said  Trevelyan,  “  but 
as  you  have  threatened  me,  I  must  ask  you  to  leave 
me.” 

Sir  Marmaduke  could  do  no  more,  and  could  say 
no  more,  and  he  took  his  leave,  shaking  hands  with 
the  man,  and  speaking  to  him  with  a  courtesy  which 
astonished  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  his  indignation  against  a  poor  crea¬ 
ture  who  was  so  manifestly  unable  to  guide  himself. 
But  when  he  was  in  London,  he  drove  at  once  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Trite  Turbury,  and  remained  there 
till  the  doctor  returned  from  his  round  of  vbits. 
According  to  the  great  authority,  there  was  much 
still  to  be  done  before  even  the  child  could  be  res¬ 
cued  out  of  the  father’s  hands.  “  I  can’t  act  without 
the  lawyers,”  said  Dr.  Turbury.  But  he  explained 
to  Sir  Marmaduke  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  such 
a  matter. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  mean  time,  clearly  understand¬ 
ing  what  hostile  measures  would  now  be  taken 
against  him,  set  his  mind  to  work  to  think  how  best 
he  might  escape  at  once  to  America  with  his  boy. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

SHOWING  WIIAT  NORA  ROWLEY  THOnCHT  ABOUT 
CARRIAGES. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  on  his  return  home  from  Dr. 
Turbury’s  house,  found  that  he  had  other  domestic 
troubles  on  hand  over  and  above  those  arising  from 
his  elder  daughter’s  position.  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury 
had  been  in  Manchester  Street  during  his  absence, 
and  had  asked  for  him,  and,  finding  that  he  was 
away  from  home,  had  told  his  story  to  Lady  Row- 
ley.  When  he  had  been  shown  up  stairs,  all  the 
four  daughters  had  been  with  their  mother ;  but  he 
had  said  a  word  or  two  signifying  his  desire  to  speak 
to  Lady  Rowley,  and  the  three  girls  had  left  the 
room.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  to 
plead  his  cause  before  Nora’s  mother  and  her  elder 
sister.  He  had  pleaded  it  well,  and  Lady  Rowley’s 
heart  had  been  well  disposed  towards  him ;  but  when 
she  asked  of  his  house  and  his  home,  his  answers  had 
been  hardly  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Alan-a- 
Dale.  There  was  little  that  he  could  call  his  own 
beyond  “  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.”  Had  he 
saved  any  money  ?  No,  not  a  shilling,  —  that 
was  to  say,  —  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  —  nothing 
that  could  be  called  money.  He  had  a  few  pounds  by 
him,  just  to  go  on  with.  What  was  his  income  ? 
Well,  last  year  he  had  made  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  year  he  hoped  to  make  something  more. 
He  thought  he  could  see  his  way  plainly  to  five 
hundred  a  year.  Was  it  permanent;  and  if  not, 
on  what  did  it  depend  ?  He  believed  it  to  be  as 
permanent  as  most  other  professional  incomes,  but 
was  obliged  to  confess  that,  as  regarded  the  source 
from  whence  it  was  drawn  at  the  present  moment. 
It  might  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  any  day  by  a 
disagreement  between  himself  and  the  editor  of  the 
D.  R.  Did  he  think  that  this  was  a  fixed  income  ? 
He  did  think  that  if  he  and  the  editor  of  the  D.  R. 
were  to  fall  out,  he  could  come  across  other  editors 
who  would  gladly  employ  him.  Would  he  himself 
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feel  safe  in  giving  his  own  sister  to  a  man  with  such 
an  income  7  In  answer  to  this  question,  he  started 
some  rather  bold  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony  in  general,  asserting  that  safety  was  not  desir¬ 
able,  that  energy,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence 
would  be  increased  by  the  excitement  of  risk,  and 
that  in  his  opinion  it  behooved  young  men  and 
young  women  to  come  together  and  get  themselves 
married,  even  though  there  might  be  some  not  re¬ 
mote  danger  of  distress  before  them.  He  admitted 
that  starvation  would  be  disagreeable,  especially  for 
children,  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  but  alleged 
that  children  as  a  rule  were  not  starved,  and  quoted 
the  Scripture  to  prove  that  honest  laborious  men 
were  not  to  be  seen  begging  their  bread  in  the 
streets.  He  was  very  eloquent,  but  his  eloquence 
itself  was  against  him.  ^th  Lady  Rowley  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  afraid  of  such  advanced  opin¬ 
ions  ;  and,  although  everything  was  of  course  to  be 
left,  nominally,  to  the  decision  of  Sir  Marmaduke, 
they  both  declared  that  they  could  not  recommend 
Sir  Marmaduke  to  consent.  Lady  Rowley  said  a 
word  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  Nora  back  with 
her  to  the  Mandarins,  pointing  out  what  appeared 
to  her  then  to  be  the  necessity  of  taking  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  with  them  also  ;  and  in  saying  this,  she  hint¬ 
ed  that  if  Nora  was  disposed  to  stand  by  her  engage¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Stanbury  equally  so  disposed,  there 
might  be  some  possibility  of  a  marriage  at  a  future 
period.  Only,  in  such  case,  there  must  be  no  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  answer  to  this,  Hugh  declared  that 
he  regarded  such  a  scheme  as  being  altogether  bad. 
The  Mandarins  were  so  very  far  distant  that  he 
might  as  well  be  engaged  to  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Nora,  if  she  were  to  go  away  now,  would  perhaps 
never  come  back  again ;  and  if  she  did  come  back, 
would  be  an  old  woman,  with  hollow  cheeks.  In 
replying  to  this  proportion,  he  let  fall  an  opinion 
that  Nora  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself.  He 
said  nothing  about  ber  actual  age,  and  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  plead  that  the  young  lady  had  a  legal  right 
to  do  as  she  liked  with  herself ;  but  he  made  it  man¬ 
ifest  that  such  an  idea  was  in  his  mind.  In  answer 
to  this.  Lady  Rowley  asserted  that  Nora  was  a 
good  girl,  and  would  do  as  her  father  told  her ;  but 
she  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  Nora  would  give 
up  her  engagement  Lady  Rowley  at  last  under¬ 
took  to  speak  to  Sir  Rowley,  and  to  speak  also  to 
her  daugnter.  Hugh  was  asked  for  his  address,  and 
gave  that  of  the  office  of  the  D.  R.  He  was  always 
to  be  found  there  between  three  and  five ;  and  after 
that,  four  times  a  week,  in  the  reporters’  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Then  he  was  at  some 
pains  to  explain  to  Lady  Rowley  that,  though  he  at¬ 
tended  the  reporters’  gallery,  he  did  not  report  him¬ 
self.  It  was  his  duty  to  write  leading  political  arti¬ 
cles,  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  he  attended  the 
debates. 

Before  he  went  Mrs.  Trevelyan  thanked  him  most 
cordially  for  the  trouble  he  hatl  taken  in  procuring 
for  her  the  address  at  Willesden,  and  gave  him 
some  account  of  the  journey  which  she  and  her  moth¬ 
er  had  made  to  River’s  Cottage.  He  argued  with  both 
of  them  that  the  unfortunate  man  must  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  altogether  out  of  his  mind,  and 
something  was  said  sis  to  the  great  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  Dr.  Trite  Turbury.  Then  Hugh  Stan¬ 
bury  took  his  leave  ;  and  even  Lady  Rowley  bade 
him  adieu  with  kind  cordiality.  “  I  don’t  wonder 
mamma,  that  Nora  should  like  him,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  That  b  all  very  well,  my  dear,  and  no  doubt  he 


is  pleasant,  and  manly,  and  all  that ;  but  really  it 
would  be  almost  like  marrying  a  beggar.” 

“  For  myself,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  if  I  could 
begin  life  again,  I  do  not  think  that  any  temptation 
would  induce  me  to  place  myself  in  a  man’s 
power.” 

Sir  Marmaduke  was  told  of  all  this  on  his  return 
home,  and  he  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  nature 
of  Stanbury’s  work.  When  it  was  explained  to 
him,  —  Lady  Rowley  repeating  as  nearly  as  she 
could  all  that  Hugh  had  himself  said  about  it,  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  writing  for  a  penny  news¬ 
paper  was  hardly  more  safe  as  a  source  of  income 
than  betting  on  horse  races. 

“  I  don’t  see  that  it  is  wrong,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  I  say  nothing  about  wrong.  I  simply  assert 
that  it  is  uncertain.  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
periodical  must  in  itself  be  most  insecure.”  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke,  amidst  the  cares  of  his  government  at  the 
Mandarins,  had,  perhaps,  had  no  better  opportunity 
of  watching  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Stanbury  at 
Exeter. 

“  I  think  your  papa  is  right,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  Of  course  I  am  right.  It  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  so  Nora  must  be  told.”  He  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  about  Mr.  Glascock.  Had  that  misfortune 
been  communicated  to  him,  his  cup  would  indeed 
have  been  filled  with  sorrow  to  overflowing. 

In  the  evening  Nora  was  closeted  with  her  father. 
“  Nora,  my  dear,  you  must  understand,  once  and  for 
all,  that  this  cannot  be,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  The 
Governor,  when  he  was  not  disturbed  by  outward 
circumstances,  could  assume  a  good  deal  of  personal 
dignity,  and  could  speak,  especially  to  his  children, 
with  an  air  of  indisputable  authority. 

“  What  can’t  be,  papa  ?  ”  said  Nora. 

Sir  Marmaduke  perceived  at  once  that  there  was 
no  indication  of  obedience  in  his  daughter’s  voice, 
and  he  prepared  himself  for  battle.  He  conceived 
himself  to  be  very  strong,  that  his  objections  were  so 
well  founded  that  no  one  would  deny  their  truth, 
and  that  his  daughter  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
“  This  that  your  mamma  tells  me  of  about  Mr. 
Stanbury.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  he  has  not 
a  shilling  in  the  world  ?  ” 

“  I  know  that  he  has  no  fortune,  papa,  —  if  you 
mean  that.” 

“  And  no  profession  either,  —  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a  profession.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  it,  my 
dear,  because  there  is  no  room  for  argument  The 
whole  thing  is  preposterous.  I  cannot  but  think  ill 
of  him  for  baving  profiosed  it  to  you ;  for  he  must 
have  known,  —  must  have  known  that  a  young  man 
without  an  income  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fitting 
suitor  for  a  gentleman’s  daughter.  As  for  yourself, 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  get  the  little  idea  out 
of  your  heatl  very  quickly ;  but  mamma  will  speak  to 
you  about  that.  What  I  want  you  to  understand  from 
me  is  this,  —  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  it.” 

Nora  listflned  to  this  speech  in  perfect  silence, 
standing  before  her  father,  and  waiting  patiently  till 
the  last  word  of  it  should  be  pronounced.  Even 
when  he  had  finished  she  still  paused  before  she  an¬ 
swered  him.  “Papa,”  she  said  at  last,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  again  before  she  went  on. 

“  Well,  my  dear.” 

“  I  cannot  give  it  up.” 

“  But  you  must  give  it  up.” 

“  No,  papa.  I  would  do  anything  I  could  for  you 
and  mamma,  but  that  is  impossible.” 
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“  Why  is  it  impossible  ? 

“  Because  I  love  him  so  dearly.” 

“  That  is  nonsense.  That  is  what  all  girls  say 
when  they  choose  to  run  against  their  parents.  I 
tell  you  that  it  shall  be  given  up.  I  will  not  have 
him  here.  I  forbid  you  to  see  him.  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  you  should  marry  such  a  man. 

I  do  hope,  Nora,  that  you  are  not  going  to  add  to 
mamma’s  difficulties  and  mine  by  being  obstinate 
and  disobedient”  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  “  I  do  not  think  uat  there  is  anything  more 
to  be  said.” 

“  Papa.” 

“  My  dear,  I  think  you  had  better  say  nothing 
further  about  it  If  you  cannot  bring  yourself  at  the 
present  moment  to  promise  that  there  shall  be  an  end 
of  it  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  You  have 
heard  what  I  say,  and  you  have  heard  what  mamma 
says.  I  do  not  for  a  foment  suppose  that  you 
dream  of  carrying  on  a  communication  with  this 
gentleman  in  opposition  to  our  wishes.” 

“  But  I  do.” 

“  Do  what  ?  ” 

“  Papa,  you  had  better  listen  to  me.”  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  when  he  heard  this,  assumed  an  air  of  in¬ 
creased  authority,  in  which  he  intended  that  pater¬ 
nal  anger  should  be  visible ;  but  he  seated  himself, 
and  prepared  to  receive,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the 
arguments  with  which  Nora  intended  to  bolster 
up  her  bad  cause.  “  I  have  promised  Mr.  Stanbury 
that  I  will  be  his  wife.” 

“  That  is  all  nonsense.” 

“  Do  listen  to  me,  papa.  I  have  listened  to  yon, 
and  you  ought  to  listen  to  me.  I  have  promiced 
him,  and  I  must  keep  my  promise.  I  shall  keep  my 
promise  if  he  wishes  it.  There  is  a  time  when  a 
girl  must  be  supposed  to  know  what  b  best  for  her¬ 
self,  — just  as  there  is  for  a  man.” 

“  I  never  heard  such  stuff  in  all  my  life.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  ’ll  go  out  and  marry  him  like  a  ^g- 
gar,  with  nothing  but  what  you  stand  up  in,  with  no 
friend  to  be  with  you,  an  outcast,  thrown  off  by 
your  mother,  —  with  your  father’s  —  curse  ?  ” 

“  O  papa,  do  not  say  that.  You  would  not  curse 
me.  You  could  not.” 

“  If  you  do  it  at  all,  that  will  be  the  way.” 

“  That  will  not  be  the  way,  papa.  You  could  not 
II  treat  me  like  that.” 

“  And  how  are  you  proposing  to  treat  me  ?  ” 

“  But,  papa,  in  whatever  way  I  do  it,  I  must  do 
it.  I  do  not  say  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  it  must 
be  the  intention  and  purpose  of  my  life,  and  I  must 
declare  that  it  is  everywhere.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  about  it  I  am  engaged  to  him,  and  I  shall 
always  say  so,  —  unless  he  breaks  it  I  don’t  care 
a  bit  about  fortune.  I  thought  I  did  once,  but  I 
have  changed  all  that” 

“  Because  this  scoundrel  has  talked  sedition  to 
you.” 

“  He  is  not  a  scoundrel,  papa,  and  he  has  not 
talked  sedition.  I  don’t  know  what  sedition  is.  I 
thought  it  meant  treason,  and  I ’m  sure  he  is  not  a 
traitor.  He  has  made  me  love  him,  and  I  shall  be 
true  to  him.” 

Hereupon  Sir  Marmaduke  began  almost  to  weep. 
There  came  first  a  half-smothered  oath,  and  then  a 
sob,  and  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  struck  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  rubbed  his  bald  head  impa¬ 
tiently  with  his  hand.  “  Nora,”  he  said,  “  I  thought 
you  were  so  different  from  this !  If  I  had  believed 
this  of  you,  you  never  should  have  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  Emily.” 


“  It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  papa.” 

“  Your  mamma  always  told  me  that  you  had  such 
excellent  ideas  about  marriage.” 

“  So  I  have,  —  I  think,”  said  she,  smiling. 

“  She  always  believed  that  you  would  make  a 
match  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  family.” 

“I  tried  it,  papa, —  the  sort  of  match  that  you 
mean.  Indeed,  I  was  mercenary  enough  in  what  I 
believed  to  be  my  views  of  life.  I  meant  to  marry 
a  rich  man,  —  if  I  could,  and  did  not  think  much 
whether  I  should  love  him  or  not.  But  when  the 
rich  man  came  —  ” 

“  What  rich  man  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  mamma  has  told  you  about  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock.” 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Glascock  ?  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  about  Mr.  Glascock.”  Then  Nora  was  forced 
to  tell  her  story,  —  was  called  upon  to  tell  it  with 
all  its  aggravating  details.  By  degrees  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  learned  that  this  Mr.  Glascock,  who  had  de¬ 
sired  to  be  his  son-in-law,  was  in  very  truth  the  heir 
to  the  Peterborough  title  and  estates,  —  would  have 
been  such  a  son-in-law  as  almost  to  compensate,  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  connection,  for  that  other  un¬ 
fortunate  alliance.  He  could  hardly  control  his 
agony  when  he  was  made  to  understand  that  this 
embryo  peer  had  in  truth  been  in  earnest.  “  Do 
you  mean  that  he  went  down  after  you  into  Devon¬ 
shire  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  papa.” 

“  And  you  refused  him  then,  —  a  second  time  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  papa.” 

“Why, — why, —  why?  You  say  yourself  that 
you  liked  him,  —  that  you  thought  that  you  would 
accept  him.” 

“  When  it  came  to  speaking  the  word,  papa,  I 
found  that  I  could  not  pretend  to  love  him  when  I 
did  not  love  him.  I  did  not  care  for  him,  —  and  I 
liked  somebody  else  so  much  better !  I  just  told 
him  the  plain  truth,  —  and  so  he  went  away.” 

The  thought  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  of  all  that 
might  so  easily  have  been  his,  for  a  time  over¬ 
whelmed  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  drove  the  very  mem¬ 
ory  of  Hugh  Stanbury  almost  out  of  his  head.  He 
could  understand  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  a 
man  whom  she  did  not  like;  but  he  could  not 
understand  how  any  girl  should  not  love  such  a 
suitor  as  was  Mr.  Glascock.  And  had  she  accepted 
this  pearl  of  men,  with  her  position,  with  her  man¬ 
ners,  and  beauty,  and  appearance,  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  as  good  as  an  assured  mar¬ 
riage  for  every  one  of  Sir  Marmaduke’s  numerous 
daughters.  Nora  was  just  the  woman  to  look  like 
a  great  lady,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  —  such  a  lady  as 
could  almost  command  men  to  come  and  throw 
themselves  at  her  unmarried  sisters’  feet.  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  had  believed  in  his  daughter  Nora,  had 
looked  forward  to  see  her  do  much  for  the  family  ; 
and,  when  the  crash  had  come  upon  the  Trevelyan 
household,  had  thought  almost  as  much  of  her  in¬ 
jured  prospects  as  he  had  of  the  misfortune  of  her 
sister.  But  now  it  seemed  that  more  than  all  the 
good  things  of  what  he  had  dreamed  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  this  unruly  girl,  in  spite  of  that  great 
crash,  —  and  had  been  rejected!  And  he  saw  more 
than  this,  — as  he  thought.  These  good  things  would 
have  been  accepted,  had  it  not  been  for  this  rascal 
of  a  penny-a-liner,  this  friend  of  that  other  rascal 
Trevelyan,  who  had  come  in  the  way  of  their  family 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  them  all !  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke,  in  speaking  of  Stanbury  after  this,  would  con¬ 
stantly  call  him  a  penny-a-liner,  thinking  that  the 
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contamination  of  the  penny  communicated  itself  to 
all  transactions  of  the  Daily  Record. 

“  You  have  made  your  hied  for  yourself,  Nora,  and 
you  must  lie  upon  it.” 

“  Just  so,  papa.” 

“  1  mean  that,  as  you  have  refused  Mr.  Glascock’s 
offer,  you  can  never  again  hope  for  such  an  opening 
in  life.” 

“  Of  course  I  cannot.  I  am  not  such  a  child  as  to 
suppose  that  there  are  many  Mr.  Glascocks  to  come 
and  run  after  me.  And  if  there  were  ever  so  many, 
papa,  it  would  be  no  good.  As  you  sa^,  I  have 
chosen  for  myself,  and  I  must  put  up  with  it  When 
I  see  the  carriages  going  about  in  the  streets,  and 
remember  how  often  I  shall  have  to  go  home  in  an 
omnibus,  1  do  think  about  it  a  good  deal.” 

“  I ’m  afraid  you  will  think  when  it  is  too  late.” 

“  It  is  n’t  that  I  don’t  like  carriages,  papa.  I  do 
like  them,  and  pretty  dresses,  and  brooches,  and 
men  and  women  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  balls, 
and  the  opera ;  but  —  I  love  this  man,  and  that  is 
more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  I  cannot  help  myself, 
if  it  were  ever  so.  Papa,  you  mustn’t  be  angry 
with  me.  Pray,  pray,  pray  do  not  say  that  horrid 
word  again.” 

This  was  the  end  of  the  interview.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  found  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  say. 
Nora,  when  she  reached  her  last  prayer  to  her  fa¬ 
ther,  referring  to  that  curse  with  which  he  had 
threatened  her,  was  herself  in  tears,  and  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  him  with  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  Of 
course  he  did  not  say  a  word  which  could  be  under¬ 
stood  as  sanctioning  her  engagement  with  Stanbury. 
He  was  as  strongly  determined  as  ever  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  save  her  from  the  perils  of  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  as  that  But,  nevertheless,  he  was  so  far  over¬ 
come  by  her  as  to  be  softened  in  his  manners  towards 
her.  He  kissed  her  as  he  left  her,  and  told  her  to 
go  to  her  mother.  Then  he  went  out  and  thought 
of  it  all,  and  felt  as  though  Paradise  had  been  opened 
to  his  child  and  she  had  refused  to  enter  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

SHOWING  WHAT  HUGH  STANHURT  THOUGHT  ABOUT 
THE  DUTY  OF  MAN. 

In  the  conference  which  took  place  between  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  his  wife  after  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Nora,  it  was  his  idea  that  nothing 
further  should  be  done  at  all.  “  I  don’t  suppose  the 
man  will  come  here  if  he  be  told  not,”  said  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke,  “  and  if  he  does,  Nora,  of  course,  will  not 
see  him.”  He  then  suggested  that  Nora  would  of 
course  go  back  with  them  to  the  Mandarins,  and 
that  when  once  there  she  would  not  be  able  to  see 
Stanbury  any  more.  “There  must  be  no  corre¬ 
spondence  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  so  the  thing 
will  die  away.”  But  Lady  Rowley  declared  that 
this  would  not  quite  suiSce.  Mr.  Stanbury  had 
made  his  offer  in  due  form,  and  must  be  held  to  be 
entitled  to  an  answer.  Sir  Marmaduke,  therefore, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  “  penny-a-liner,’ 
mitigating  the  asperity  of  his  language  in  compliance 
with  his  wife’s  counsels. 

“Onoa’a  Hotil,  MAXCExanB  Strut,  April  20,  186-. 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  Lady  Rowley  has  told  me  of 
your  proposal  to  my  daughter  Nora ;  and  she  has 
told  me,  also,  what  she  learned  from  you  as  to  your 
circumstances  in  life.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to 
you  that  no  father  would  be  justified  in  giving  his 


I  daughter  to  a  gentleman  upon  so  small  an  income, 
and  upon  an  income  so  very  insecure. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  my  consent,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  you  to  abstain  from  visiting  and  from 
communicating  with  my  daughter. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Marsiaduke  Rowuey. 

“  Hugh  Stanbcrt,  Esq.” 

This  letter  was  directed  to  Stanbury  at  the  office 
of  the  D.  R.,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  wrote  the 
penurious  address,  felt  himself  injured  in  that  he 
was  compelled  to  write  about  his  daughter  to  a  man 
so  circumstanced.  Stanbury,  when  he  got  the  let¬ 
ter,  read  it  hastily  and  then  threw  it  aside.  He 
knew  what  it  would  contain  before  he  opened  it 
He  had  heard  enough  from  Lady  Rowley  to  be 
aware  that  Sir  Marmaduke  would  not  welcome  him 
as  a  son-in-law.  Indeed,. he  had  never  expected 
such  welcome.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  his  own 
suit  because  of  the  lowliness  of  his  position,  —  half 
regretful  that  he  should  have  induced  such  a  girl  as 
Nora  Rowley  to  give  up  for  his  sake  her  hopes  of 
magnificence  and  splendor.  But  Sir  Mannaduke’s 
letter  did  not  add  anything  to  this  feeling.  He  read 
it  again,  and  smiled  as  he  told  himself  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  would  certainly  be  very  weak  in  the  hands  of 
his  daughter.  Then  he  went  to  work  again  at  his 
article  with  a  persistent  resolve  that  so  small  a  trifle 
as  such  a  note  should  have  no  effect  upon  his  daily 
work.  Of  course  Sir  Marmaduke  would  refuse  his 
consent.  Of  course  it  would  be  for  him,  Stanbury, 
to  marry  the  girl  he  loved  in  opposition  to  her  fa¬ 
ther.  Iler  father,  indeed !  If  Nora  chose  to  take 
him,  —  and  as  to  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to 
Nora’s  wisdom,  —  but  if  Nora  would  take  him,  what 
was  any  father’s  opposition  to  him  ?  He  wanted  noth¬ 
ing  from  Nora’s  father.  He  was  not  looking  for 
money  with  his  wife,  nor  for  fashion,  nor  counte¬ 
nance.  Such  a  Bohemian  was  he  that  he  would  be 
(juite  satisfied  if  his  girl  would  walk  out  to  him  and 
become  his  wife  with  any  morning-gown  on  and  with 
any  old  hat  that  might  come  readiest  to  hand.  He 
wanted  neither  cai^s,  nor  breakfast,  nor  carriages, 
nor  fine  clothes.  If  his  Nora  should  choose  to  come 
to  him  as  she  was,  he  having  had  all  previous  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  duly  made,  —  such  as  calling  of 
banns  or  procuring  of  license,  if  possible, — he  thought 
that  a  father’s  opposition  would  almost  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  So  he  pitched 
the  letter  on  one  side,  and  went  on  with  his  article. 
And  he  finished  his  article ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  completed  with  the  full  strength  and 
pith  needed  for  moving  the  pulses  of  the  national 
mind,  —  as  they  should  be  moved  by  leading  articles 
in  the  D.  R.  As  he  was  writing,  he  was  thinking  of 
Nora,  and  thinking  of  the  letter  which  Nora’s  fa¬ 
ther  had  sent  to  him.  Trivial  as  was  the  letter,  he 
could  not  keep  himself  from  repeating  the  words  of 
it  to  himself.  “  ‘  Need  hardly  point  out,’  —  O, 
need  n’t  he  ?  Then  why  does  he  ?  Refusing  his 
consent !  I  wonder  what  the  old  buffers  think  is 
the  meaning  of  their  consent,  when  they  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  daughters  old  enough  to  manage  for  them¬ 
selves?  Abstain  from  visiting  or  communicating 
with  her !  But  if  she  visits  and  communicates  with 
me;  what  then?  I  can’t  force  my  way  into  the 
house,  but  she  can  force  her  way  out.  Does  he  im¬ 
agine  that  she  can  be  locked  up  in  the  nursery  or 
put  into  the  comer?”  So  he  argued  with  himself, 
and  by  such  arguments  he  brought  himself  to  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  well  fer  him  to  answer 
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Sir  Mannaduke’a  letter.  This  he  did  at  once,  — 
before  leaving  the  office  of  the  D.  R. 

“  703,  Vlut  Strut,  20th  April. 

“My  dear  Situ  Makmaduke  Rowley,  —  I 
have  just  received  your  letter,  and  am  indeed  sorry 
that  its  contents  should  be  so  little  favorable  to  my 
hopes.  I  understand  that  your  objection  to  me  is 
simply  in  regard  to  the  smallness  and  insecurity  of 
my  income.  On  the  first  point  I  may  say  that  I 
have  fair  hopes  that  it  may  be  at  once  increased. 
As  to  the  second,  I  believe  I  may  assert  that  it  is  as 
sure  at  least  as  the  income  of  other  professional  men, 
such  as  barristers,  merchants,  and  doctors.  I  can¬ 
not  promise  to  say  that  I  will  not  see  your  daughter. 
If  she  desires  me  to  do  so,  of  course  I  shall  be  guided 
by  her  views.  I  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you,  as  I  think  I  could  reverse 
or  at  least  mitigate  some  of  the  objections  which  you 
feel  to  our  marriage. 

“  Yours  most  faithfully, 

“  Hugh  Stanuury.” 

On  the  next  da^  but  one  Sir  Marmaduke  came 
to  him.  He  was  sitting  at  the  office  of  the  D.  R, 
in  a  very  small  and  dirty  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  found  his  way  thither 
through  a  confused  crowd  of  compositors,  pressmen, 
and  printers’  boys.  He  thought  that  he  had  never 
before  been  in  a  place  so  foul,  so  dark,  so  crowded, 
and  so  comfortless.  He  himself  was  accustomed  to 
do  his  work,  out  in  the  islands,  with  many  of  the 
appanages  of  vice-royalty  around  him.  He  had  his 
secretary,  and  his  private  secretary,  and  his  inner- 
room,  and  his  waiting-room ;  and  not  unfrequently 
he  had  the  honor  of  a  dusky  sentinel  walking  before 
the  door  through  which  he  was  to  be  approached. 
He  had  an  idea  that  all  gentlemen  at  their  work 
had  comfortable  appurtenances  around  them,  —  such 
as  carpets,  despatcn-bo-xes,  unlimited  stationery,  easy- 
chairs  for  temporary  leisure,  big  table-space,  and  a 
small  world  of  books  around  them  to  give  at  least  a 
look  of  erudition  to  their  pursuits.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  in  the  miserably  dark  room  occupied 
by  Stanbury.  He  was  sitting  at  a  wretched  little 
table,  on  which  there  was  nothing  but  a  morsel  of 
blotting-paper,  a  small  ink-bottle,  and  the  paper  on 
which  he  was  scribbling.  There  was  no  carpet 
there,  and  no  despatch-box,  and  the  only  book  in 
the  room  was  a  little  dog’s-eared  dictionary.  “  Sir 
Marmaduke,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  com¬ 
ing,”  said  Hugh.  “  I  fear  you  will  find  this  place  a 
little  rough,  but  we  shall  be  all  alone.” 

“  The  place,  Mr.  Stanbury,  will  not  signify,  I 
think.” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  —  if  you  don’t  mind  it.  I  got 
your  letter,  you  know.  Sir  Marmaduke.” 

“  And  I  have  had  your  reply.  I  have  come  to  you 
because  you  have  expressed  a  wish  for  an  interview ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  do  any  good.” 

“  You  are  very  kind  for  coming,  indeed.  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke, —  very  kind.  I  thought  I  might  explain 
something  to  you  about  my  income.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  that  you  have  any  permanent 
income  ?  ” 

“  It  goes  on  regularly  from  month  to  month  ” ;  — 
Sir  Marmaduke  did  not  feel  the  slightest  respect  for 
an  income  that  was  paid  monthly.  According  to 
his  ideas,  a  gentleman’s  income  should  be  paid  quar¬ 
terly,  or  perhaps  half-yearly.  According  to  his  view, 
a  monthly  salary  was  only  one  degree  better  than 
weekly  wages,  —  “and  I  suppose  that  is  perma¬ 
nence,”  said  Hugh  Stanbury. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


“  I  cannot  say  that  I  so  regard  it.” 

“  A  barrister  gets  his,  you  know,  very  irregularly. 
'There  is  no  saying  when  he  may  have  it.” 

“But  a  barrister's  profession  is  recognized  as  a 
profession  among  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stanbury.” 

“  And  is  not  ours  recognized  ?  Which  of  us, 
barristers  or  men  of  literature,  have  the  most  effect 
on  the  world  at  large  ?  Who  is  most  thought  of  in 
London,  Sir  Marmaduke,  —  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  editor  of  the  ‘  Jupiter  ’  ?  ” 

“  The  Lord  Chancellor,  a  great  deal,”  said  Sir 
Marmaduke,  quite  dismayed  by  the  audacity  of  the 
question. 

“  By  no  means.  Sir  Marmaduke,”  said  Stanbury, 
throwing  out  his  hand  before  him  so  as  to  give  the 
energy  of  action  to  his  words.  “  He  has  the  higher 
rank.  I  will  admit  that” 

“  I  should  think  so,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  And  the  larger  income.” 

“  Very  much  larger,  I  should  say,”  said  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke,  with  a  smile. 

“  And  he  wears  a  wig.” 

“  Yes,  —  he  wears  a  wig,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
hardly  knowing  in  what  spirit  to  accept  this  assertion. 

“  And  nobody  cares  one  brass  button  for  him 
or  his  opinions,”  said  Stanbury,  bringing  down  hb 
hand  heavily  on  the  little  table  for  the  sake  of  em- 


“  What,  sir  ?  ” 

“  If  you  ’ll  think  of  it,  it  b  so.” 

“  Nobody  cares  for  the  Lord  Chancellor !  ”  It 
certainly  is  the  fact  that  gentlemen  living  In  the 
Mandarin  Islands  do  think  more  for  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  the  Ix>rd  Chamberlain,  than  they  whose 
spheres  of  life  bring  them  into  closer  contact  with 
those  august  fhnctlonaries.  “  I  presume,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury,  that  a  connection  with  a  penny  newspaper 
makes  such  opinions  as  these  almost  a  necessity.” 

“  Quite  a  necessity.  Sir  Marmaduke.  No  man 
can  hold  his  own  in  print,  nowadays,  unless  he  can 
see  the  difference  between  tinsel  and  gold.” 

“  And  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  course,  b  tinsel.” 

“  I  do  not  say  so.  He  may  be  a  great  lawyer,  — 
and  very  useful.  But  his  loiJshIp,  and  hb  wig,  and 
his  woolsack,  arc  tinsel  in  comparison  with  the  real 
power  possessed  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  news¬ 
paper.  If  the  Loi^  Chancellor  were  to  go  to  bed 
for  a  month,  would  he  be  much  missed  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.  I ’m  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  should  think  he  would.” 

“  About  as  much  as  my  grandmother ;  but  if  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Jupiter’  were  to  be  taken  ill,  it  would 
work  quite  a  commotion.  For  myself  I  should  be 
glad,  —  on  public  grounds,  —  because  I  don’t  like 
his  inode  of  business.  But  it  would  have  an  effect, 
because  he  is  a  leading  man.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  all  this  leads  to,  Mr.  Stanbury.” 

“  Only  to  this,  —  that  we  who  write  for  the  press 
think  that  our  calling  is  recognized  and  must  be 
recognized  as  a  profession.  Talk  of  permanence. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  are  not  the  newspapers  permanent  'i 
Do  not  they  come  out  regularly  every  day,  —  and 
more  of  them,  and  still  more  of  them,  are  always 
coming  out  'i  You  do  not  expect  a  collapse  among 
them.” 

“  There  will  be  plenty  of  newspapers,  I  do  not 
doubt,  —  more  than  plenty,  perhaps.” 

“  Somebody  must  write  them,  and  the  writers  will 
be  paid.” 

“  Anybody  could  write  the  most  of  them,  I  should 
say.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


« I  wish  you  would  try,  Sir  Marmaduke.  Just 
try  your  hand  at  a  leading  article  to-night,  and  read 
it  yourself  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  I ’ve  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do,  Mr.  Stan- 
bury.” 

“Just  so.  You  have,  no  doubt,  the  afiturs  of 
^our  Government  to  look  to.  We  are  all  so  apt  to 
Ignore  the  work  of  our  neighbors.  It  seems  to  me 
uat  I  could  go  over  and  govern  the  Mandarins 
without  the  slightest  trouble  in  the  world.  But,  no 
doubt,  I  am  mistaken,  — just  as  you  are  about  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  newspapers.” 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  rising 
from  his  chair  with  dignity,  “  that  I  called  here  to 
discuss  such  matters  as  these.  As  it  happens,  you, 
Mr.  Stanbury,  are  not  the  Governor  of  the  Manda¬ 
rins  ;  and  I  have  not  the  honor  to  write  for  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  penny  newspaper  with  which  you  are 
associated.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  discuss  what 
either  of  us  might  do  in  the  position  held  by  the 
other.” 

“  Altogether  useless.  Sir  Marmaduke,  except  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.” 

“  I  do  not  see  the  fun,  Mr.  Stanbury.  I  came 
here,  at  your  request,  to  hear  what  you  might  have 
to  urge  against  the  decision  which  I  expressed  to 
you  In  reference  to  my  daughter.  As  it  seems  that 
you  have  nothing  to  urge,  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  further.” 

“  But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  urge,  and  have  urged 
a  great  deal.” 

“  Have  you,  indeed  ?  ” 

“You  have  complained  that  my  work  Is  not  per¬ 
manent  ;  I  have  shown  that  it  is  so  permanent  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  Its  coming  to  an  end. 
There  must  be  newspapers,  and  the  people  trained 
to  write  them  must  M  employed.  I  have  been  at 
it  now  about  two  years.  You  know  what  I  earn. 
Could  I  have  got  so  far  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  doctor,  a  clergyman,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a 
Government  clerk,  or  in  any  of  those  employments 
which  you  choose  to  call  professions  ?  I  thiu  that 
Is  urging  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  urging  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Stanbury.  I  have  listened  to 
you,  and  in  a  certain  degree  I  admire  your  —  your 
—  your  zeal  and  ingenmty,  shall  I  say  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  to  call  for  admiration.  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  ;  but  suppose  you  say  good  sense  and  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

“  Let  that  pass.  You  must  permit  me  to  remark 
that  your  position  is  not  such  as  to  justify  me  In 
trusting  my  daughter  to  your  care.  As  my  mind  on 
that  matter  is  quite  made  up,  as  is  that  also  of  Lady 
Rowley,  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  your  promise 
that  your  suit  to  my  daughter  shall  be  discontin¬ 
ued.” 

“  What  does  she  say  about  it.  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  ?  ” 

“  What  she  has  said  to  me  has  been  for  my  ears, 
and  not  for  yours.” 

“  What  I  say  is  for  her  ears,  and  for  yours,  and  for 
her  mother’s  ears,  and  for  the  ears  of  any  who  may 
choose  to  hear  it.  I  will  never  give  up  my  suit  to 
your  daughter  till  I  am  forced  to  do  so  by  a  full 
conviction  that  she  has  given  me  up.  It  is  best  to 
be  plain.  Sir  Marmaduke,  of  course.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  this,  Mr.  Stanbury.” 

“  I  mean  to  be  quite  clear.” 

“  I  have  always  thought  that  when  a  gentleman 
was  told  by  the  head  of  a  family  that  he  could  not 
be  made  welcome  in  that  family,  It  was  considered 


to  be  the  duty  of  that  gentleman  —  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  —  to  abandon  his  vain  pursuit.  I  have  been  i 
brought  up  with  that  idea.” 

“  And  I,  Sir  Marmaduke,  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  Idea  that  when  a  man  has  won  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  woman,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  man  —  as  a  I 
man  —  to  stick  to  her  through  thick  and  thin ;  and 
I  mean  to  do  my  duty,  according  to  my  idea.” 

“  Then,  sir,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  to 
take  my  leave.  I  must  only  caution  you  not  to  en¬ 
ter  my  doors.”  As  the  passages  were  dark  and  in-  i 
tricate,  it  was  necessary  that  otanbuiy  should  show  : 
Sir  Marmaduke  out,  and  this  he  did  in  silence.  | 
When  they  parted,  each  of  them  lifted  his  hat,  and  j 
not  a  word  more  was  said.  ii 

That  same  night  there  was  a  note  put  into  Nora’s  | 
hands  as  she  was  following  her  mother  out  of  one  of  ' 
the  theatres.  In  the  conmsion  she  did  not  even  see  ! 
the  messenger  who  had  handed  it  to  her.  Her  sis¬ 
ter  Lucy  saw  that  she  had  taken  the  note,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  her  about  it  afterwards,  —  with  discretion, 
however,  and  in  privacy.  This  was  the  note :  —  ■ 

“  Dearest  Love,  —  I  have  seen  your  father,  1 
who  is  stem,  —  after  the  manner  of  fathers.  What  | 

r'anite  equals  a  parent’s  flinty  bosom  ?  For  myself^ 
do  not  prefer  clandestine  arrangements  and  rope- 
ladders  ;  and  you,  dear,  have  nothing  of  the  hvdra 
about  you.  But  I  do  like  my  own  way,  and  like  it 
especially  when  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  path.  It 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  go  back 
to  those  islands.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  already 
assuming  enough  of  the  husband  to  declare  that 
such  going  back  must  not  be  held  for  a  moment  in 
question.  My  proposition  is  that  you  should  author-  ' 
ize  me  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  need¬ 
ed,  in  regard  to  license,  banns,  or  whatever  else,  and 
that  you  should  then  simply  walk  from  the  house 
to  the  church  and  marry  me.  You  are  of  age,  and 
can  do  as  you  please.  Neither  your  father  nor  ' 
mother  can  have  any  right  to  stop  you.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  your  momer  would  accompany  you,  | 
if  she  were  fully  satisfied  of  your  purpose.  Write  | 
to  me  to  the  D.  K. 

“  Your  own,  ever  and  ever,  and  always,  | 

“  H.  S. 

“  I  shall  try  and  get  this  given  to  you  as  you 
leave  the  theatre.  If  it  should  fall  into  other  hands,  j 
I  don’t  much  care.  I ’m  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  ^ 
what  I  am  doing ;  and  I  hope  that  you  are  not.” 

ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  ALPINE  LIFE. 

IlY  J'ROFESSOR  TTNDALL. 

,  §  I- 

Since  the  publication,  seven  years  ago,  of  a  little 
tract  entitled  “  Mountaineering  in  1861,”  I  have  con¬ 
tributed  hardly  anything  to  the  literature  of  the  Alps. 

I  have  gone  to  them  every  year,  and  found  among 
them  refuge  and  recovery  from  the  work  and  the 
worry,  which  acts  with  far  deadlier  corrosion  on  the 
brain  than  real  work,  of  London.  Herein  consisted 
the  fascination  of  the  Alps  for  me :  they  appealed  at 
once  to  thought  and  feeling,  offering  their  problems 
to  the  one  and  their  grandeurs  to  the  other,  while 
conferring  upon  the  body  the  soundness  and  the 
purity  necessary  to  the  healthful  exercise  of  both,  i 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  end  to  Alpine  disci-  I 
pline,  and  henceforth  mine  will  probably  be  to  me 
a  memory.  The  last  piece  of  work  requiring  per¬ 
formance  on  my  part  was  executed  last  summer; 
and,  unless  temptation  of  unexpected  strength  as- 
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sail  me,  this  must  be  my  last  considerable  climb. 
With  soberness  of  mind,  but  without  any  approach 
to  regret,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  higher  Alpine 
peaks. 

And  this  is  why  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  throw 
together  these  o(lds  and  ends  of  Alpine  experience 
into  a  kind  of  cairn  to  the  memory  of  a  life  well 
loxed. 

Previous  to  the  year  1860, 1  knew  the  Matterhorn 
as  others  did,  merely  as  a  mountain  wonder,  for  up 
to  that  time  no  human  foot  had  ever  been  placed  on 
its  repellant  crags.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  the 
man  who  first  really  examined  the  Matterhorn,  in 
company  with  a  celebrated  guide,  and  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  assailable  if  not  accessible, 
was  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins.  It  was  at  his  invitation 
that  in  August,  1860,  1  took  part  in  the  earliest  as¬ 
sault  upon  this  formidable  peak.  We  halted  mid¬ 
way,  stopped  less  by  difficulty,  though  that  was 
great,  than  by  want  of  time.  In  1862,  I  made  a 
more  determined  attack  upon  the  mountain,  but  was 
forced  to  recoil  from  ite  final  precipice ;  for  time,  the 
great  reducer  of  Alpine  difficulties,  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  my  command.  On  that  occasion  I  was 
accompanied  by  two  Swiss  guides  and  two  Italian 
porters.  Three  of  these  four  men  pronounced  flatly 
against  the  final  precipice.  Indeed,  they  had  to  be 
urged  by  ilegrees  along  the  sharp  and  jagged  rid^e 
—  the  most  savage,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  whole 
Matterhorn  —  which  led  up  to  its  base.  The  only 
man  of  the  four  who  never  uttered  the  word  “  im¬ 
possible  ”  was  Johann  Joseph  Bennen,  the  bravest 
of  brave  guides,  who  now  lies  in  the  graveyard  of 
Eman,  in  the  higher  valley  of  the  Rhone.  We  were 
not  only  defeated  bv  the  Matterhorn,  but  were 
pelted  down  its  crags  by  pitiless  hail. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  this  defeat,  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  Cimes  Blanches  with  Bennen,  we  halted  to 
have  a  last  look  at  the  mountain.  Previous  to  quit¬ 
ting  Breuil  I  had  proposed  to  him  to  make  another 
attempt.  He  was  adverse  to  it,  and  my  habit  was 
never  to  persuade  him.  On  the  Cimes  Blanches  I 
turned  to  him  and  used  these  words :  “  I  leave  Breuil 
dissatisfied  with  what  we  have  done.  We  ought  never 
to  have  quitted  the  Matterhorn  without  getting  upon 
yonder  arete.."  The  ridge  to  which  Bennen’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  directed  certainly  seemed  practicable, 
and  it  led  straight  to  the  summit  There  was  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  strong  man’s  eyes  as  he  replied,  falling 
into  the  patois  which  he  employed  when  his  feelings 
were  stirred,  “  What  coulil  I  do,  sir  V  not  one  of 
them  would  accompany  me.”  It  was  the  accurate 
truth. 

To  reach  the  point  where  we  halted  in  1862,  one 
particularly  formidable  precipice  had  to  be  scaled. 
It  had  also  to  be  descended  on  our  return,  and  to  get 
down  would  be  much  more  hazardous  than  to  climb. 
At  the  top  of  the  precipice  we  therefore  fastened  a 
rope,  and  by  it  reached  in  succession  the  bottom. 
This  rope  had  been  specially  manufactured  for  the 
Matterhorn  by  Mr.  Good,  of  King  William  Street, 
City,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  bis  land¬ 
lord,  Appold,  the  famous  mechanician.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1865,  the  early  part  of  which  was  particular¬ 
ly  favorable  to  the  attempt,  one  of  the  Italians 
{Carrel  dit  le  Jiersaglier)  who  accompanied  me  in 
1862,  and  who  proved  himself  on  that  occasion  a 
very  able  cragsman,  again  tried  his  fortune  on  the 
Matterhorn.  He  reached  my  rope,  and  found  it 
bleached  to  snowy  whiteness.  It  had  been  exposed 
for  three  years  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  the 
fraying  action  of  the  storms  which  assail  the  Matter¬ 


horn  ;  but  it  bore,  on  being  tested,  the  united 
weights  of  three  men.  By  this  rope  the  summit  of 
the  precipice  which  had  given  us  so  much  trouble  in 
1862  was  easily  and  rapidly  attained.  A  higher 
resting-place  was  thus  secured,  and  more  time  was 
gained  lor  the  examination  of  the  mountmn.  Every 
climber  knows  the  value  of  time  in  a  case  of  the  kind. 
The  result  of  the  scrutiny  was  that  a  way  was  found 
up  the  Matterhorn  from  the  Italian  side,  that  way 
being  the  ridge  referred  to  in  my  conversation  with 
Bennen  three  years  before. 

Committed  thus  and  in  other  ways  to  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn,  the  condition  of  my  mind  regarding  it 
might  be  fitly  compared  to  one  of  those  uncheerful 
tenements  often  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ixm- 
don,  where  an  adventurous  contractor  has  laid  the 
foundations,  run  up  the  walls,  fi.xed  the  rafters,  but 
stopped  short  through  bankruptcy  without  com¬ 
pleting  the  roof.  As  long  as  the  Matterhorn  re¬ 
mained  unsealed,  my  Alpine  life  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  covered  in,  and  the  admonitions  of  my 
friends  were  premature.  But  now  that  the  work  is 
done,  they  will  have  more  reason  to  blame  me  if  I 
fail  to  profit  by  their  advice. 

Another  defeat  of  a  different  character  was  also 
inflicted  upon  me  in  1862.  AVishing  to  give  my 
friend  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Lubbock  a  taste  of 
mountain  life,  I  went  with  him  up  the  Galenstock. 
This  pleased  him  so  much  that  Bennen  and  1  wished 
to  make  his  cup  of  pleasure  fuller  by  taking  him  up 
the  Jungfrau.  AVe  sent  two  porters  laden  with 
coverlets  and  provisions  from  tue  .^ggischhom  to 
the  Faulberg,  but  on  our  arrival  there  found  one 
of  the  porters  in  the  body  of  the  Aletsch  glacier. 
He  had  recklessly  sought  to  cross  a  snow-bridge 
which  spanned  a  broad  and  profound  chasm.  The 
bridge  broke  under  him,  he  fell  in,  and  was  deep¬ 
ly  covered  by  the  frozen  debris  which  followed 
him.  He  had  been  there  for  an  hour  when  we  ar¬ 
rived,  and  it  required  nearly  another  hour  to  dig 
him  out.  AVe  carried  him  more  dead  than  alive  to 
the  Faulberg  cave,  and  by  great  care  restored  him. 
As  I  lay  there  wet  through  the  long  hours  of  that 
dismal  night  I  almost  registered  a  vow  never  to 
tread  upon  a  glacier  again.  But  like  the  forces  in 
the  physical  world,  human  emotions  vary  with  the 
distance  from  their  origin,  and  a  year  afterwards  I 
was  again  upon  the  ice. 

Towards  the  close  of  1862  Bennen  and  myself 
made  “  the  tour  of  Monte  Rosa,”  halting  for  a  day 
or  two  at  the  excellent  hostelry  of  Delapierre,  in  the 
magnificent  Val  du  Ljs.  AVe  scrambled  up  the 
Grauhaupt,  a  ]H>int  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
study  of  the  conformation  of  the  Alps.  AVe  also 
halted  at  Alagna  and  Macugnaga.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  their  admitted  glory,  the  Italian  valleys  of 
the  Alps  did  not  suit  either  Bennen  or  me.  AVe 
longed  for  the  more  tonic  air  of  the  northern  slopes, 
and  were  glad  to  change  the  valley  of  Ansasca  for 
that  of  Saas. 


The  first  days  of  my  vacation  of  18G.‘{  were  spent 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Philip  Lutley  Sclater.  On 
the  19th  of  July  we  reached  Reichenbacb,  and  on 
the  following  day  sauntered  up  the  valley  of  Hasli, 
turning  to  the  left  at  Imhof  into  Gadmenthal.  Our 
destination  was  Stein,  which  we  reached  by  a  grass- 
grown  road  through  fine  scenery.  The  goatherds 
were  milking  when  we  arrived.  At  the  heels  of  one 
quadruped,  supported  by  the  ordinary  one-legged 
stool  of  the  Senner,  bent  a  particularly  wild  and  dir- 
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ty-looking  individual,  who,  our  guide  informed  us, 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  inn.  “  He  is  but  a  rough 
Bauer,”  said  Jann,  “  but  he  has  engaged  a  pretty- 
maiden  to  keep  house  for  him.”  While  he  thus 
spoke,  a  light-footed  creature  glided  from  the  door 
towards  us,  and  bade  us  welcome.  She  led  us  up 
stairs,  provided  us  with  baths,  took  our  orders  for 
dinner,  helped  us  by  her  suggestions,  and  answered 
all  our  questions  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  grace. 
She  had  been  two  years  in  England,  and  spoke 
English  with  a  particularly  winning  accent.  How 
she  came  to  be  associated  with  the  unkempt  brute 
outside  was  a  puzzle  to  both  of  us.  It  is  Emerson, 
I  think,  who  remarks  on  the  benefit  which  a  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  without  trouble  to  itself,  confers  upon  him 
who  looks  at  it.  And,  though  the  splendor  of  actual 
beauty  could  hardly  be  claimed  for  our  young  host¬ 
ess,  she  was  handsome  enough  and  graceful  enough 
to  brighten  a  tired  traveller’s  thoughts,  and  to  raise 
by  her  presence  the  modest  comforts  she  dispensed 
to  the  level  of  luxuries.* 

It  rained  all  night,  and  at  3.30  A.  when  we 
were  called,  it  still  fell  heavily.  At  5,  however,  the 
clouds  began  to  break,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  heavens  were  swept  quite  clear  of  them.  At  C 
we  bade  our  pretty  blossom  of  the  Alps  good  by. 
She  had  previously  to  bring  her  gentle  influence  to 
bear  upon  her  master  to  moderate  the  extortion  of 
some  of  his  charges.  We  were  soon  upon  the  Stein 
glacier,  and  after  some  time  reached  a  col,  from 
which  we  looked  down  upon  the  lower  portion  of 
the  nobler  and  more  instructive  Trifc  g'acier. 
Brown  bands  were  drawn  across  the  ice-stream, 
forming  graceful  loops  with  their  convexities  turneil 
downwards.  The  higher  portions  of  the  glacier 
were  not  in  view,  still  those  bands  rendered  the  in¬ 
ference  secure  that  an  ice-fall  existed  higher  up,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  bands  originated.  We  shot 
down  a  shingly  couloir  to  the  Trift,  and  looking  up 
the  glacier  the  anticipated  cascade  came  into  view. 
At  its  bottom  the  ice,  by  pressure,  underwent  that 
notable  change,  analogous  to  slaty  cleavage,  which 
caused  the  glacier  to  weather  in  parallel  grooves, 
and  thus  mark  upon  its  surface  the  direction  of  its 
interior  lamination. 

The  ice-cascade  being  itself  impracticable,  we 
scaled  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  it,  and  were  soon  in 
presence  of  the  far- stretching  snow-fields,  from  which 
the  lower  glacier  derived  nutriment.  AV^ith  a  view 
to  bidden  crevasses,  we  here  ro[)cd  ourselves  togeth¬ 
er.  The  sun  was  strong,  its  direct  and  reflected 
blaze  combining  against  us.  The  scorching  warmth 
experienced  at  times  by  cheeks,  lips,  and  neck,  in¬ 
dicated  that  in  my  case  mischief  was  brewing ;  but 
the  eyes  being  well  protected  by  dark  spectacles,  I 
was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  prosiK'ctive  dis¬ 
figurement  of  my  face.  Mr.  Sclater  was  sheltered 
by  a  veil,  a  mode  of  defence  which  the  habit  of  go¬ 
ing  into  places  requiring  the  unimpeded  eyesight 
has  caused  me  to  neglect.  There  seems  to  be  some 
specific  quality  in  the  sun’s  rays  which  produces  the 
irritation  of  the  skin  experienced  in  the  Alps.  The 
solar  heat  may  be  compared,  in  point  of  qttantity, 


*  Thackemy,  in  liia  “  Peg  of  Llmavady,”  is  pciba{i3  more  to  the 
point  than  Emin  o  i :  — 

“  Presentiy  h  maid 

Enters  with  the  iiquor,  — 

Ilalf-a-pint  of  ale 
Frothing  in  a  beaker  ; 

As  she  eame  she  smiled. 

And  the  smile  bewitching. 

On  my  word  and  honor, 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen.” 


with  that  radiated  from  a  furnace ;  and  the  heat 
which  the  mountaineer  experiences  on  Alpine 
snows  is  certainly  less  intense  than  that  encountered 
by  workmen  in  many  of  our  technical  operations. 
But  the  terrestrial  heat  appears  to  lack  the  quality 
which  gives  the  sun’s  rays  their  power.  The  sun  is 
incomparably  richer  in  what  are  called  chemical 
rays  than  are  our  fires,  and  to  these  chemical  rays 
the  irritation  may  be  due.  The  keen  air  of  the 
heights  may  also  have  something  to  do  with  it.  As 
a  remedy  for  sunburn,  I  have  tried  glycerine,  and 
found  it  a  failure.  The  ordinary  lip-salve  of  the 
druggists’  shops  is  also  worse  than  useless,  but  pure 
cold  cream,  for  a  supply  of  which  I  have  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  thank  a  friend,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ameliorative. 

After  considerable  labor,  we  reached  the  ridge,  — 
a  very  glorious  one  as  regards  the  view  —  which 
forms  the  common  boundary  of  the  Rhone  and 
Trift  glaciers.*  Before  us  and  behind  us  for  many 
a  mile  fell  the  dazzling  ndvds,  down  to  the  points 
where  the  gray  ice,  emerging  from  its  white  coverlet, 
declared  the  junction  of  snow-field  and  glacier. 
We  had  plodded  on  for  hours  soddened  by  the  solar 
heat  and  parched  with  thirst.  There  was  — 

“  -Water,  water  everywhere, 
liut  uut  a  drop  to  drink.” 

For,  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  liquefaction  of 
the  ice  was  so  slow,  and  the  los.s  of  heat  from  the 
surrounding  tissues  so  painful,  that  sucking  it  was 
worse  than  total  abstinence.  In  the  midst  of  this 
solid  water  you  might  die  of  thirst. 

At  some  distance  below  the  col,  on  the  Rhone 
side,  the  musical  trickle  of  the  liquid  made  itself 
audible,  and  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  fell  we  re¬ 
paired,  and  refreshed  ourselves.  ■  The  day  was  far 
spent,  the  region  was  wild  and  lonely,  when,  beset 
by  that  feeling  which  has  often  caused  me  to  wander  '' 
singly  in  the  Alps,  I  broke  away  from  my  compan-  , 
ions,  and  went  rapidly  down  the  glacier.  Our  guide  ; 
had  previously  informed  me  that  before  reaching  the  | 
cascade  of  the  Rhone  the  ice  was  to  be  forsaken,  and  | 
the  Grimsel,  our  destination,  reached  by  skirting  the  ; 
base  of  the  peak  called  Niigelis  Griitli.  After  ' 
descending  the  ice  for  some  time,  I  struck  the  bound¬ 
ing  rocks,  and,  climbing  the  mountain  obliquely, 
found  myself  among  the  crags  which  lie  between  the 
Grimsel  pass  and  the  Rhone  glacier.  It  was  an  j 
exceedingly  desolate  place,  and  I  soon  had  reason  I 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  being  there  alone.  Still  dif-  i 
ficultjr  rouses  powers  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
remain  unconscious.  The  heat  of  the  day  had  ren-  j 
dered  me  weary,  but  among  these  rocks  the  weari¬ 
ness  vanished,  and  I  became  clear  in  mind  and  fresh 
in  botly  through  the  necessity  of  escape  before  night¬ 
fall  from  this  wilderness. 

I  reached  the  watershed  of  the  region.  Here  a 
tiny  stream  offered  me  its  company,  which  I  accepted. 

It  received  in  its  course  various  lateral  tributaries, 
and  at  one  place  expanded  into  a  blue  lake  bounded 
by  banks  of  snow.  The  stream  quitted  this  take 
augmented  in  volume,  and  I  kept  along  its  side  until, 
arching  over  a  brow  of  granite,  it  discharged  itself 
down  the  glaciated  rocks,  which  rise  above  the  Grim¬ 
sel.  In  fact,  this  .stream  was  the  feeder  of  the  Grim¬ 
sel  lake.  I  halted  on  the  brow  for  some  time.  The 
hospice  was  fairly  in  sight,  but  the  precipices  between 
me  and  it  seemed  desperately  ugly.  Nothing  is 


•  Seven  ye.-in<  previously  Mr.  Huxley  and  myself  hiul  attempted 
to  resell  this  col  from  the  other  side. 
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more  trying  to  the  climber  than  those  cliffs  which 
have  been  polished  by  the  ancient  glaciers.  Even 
at  moderate  inclinations,  as  may  be  learned  from  an 
experiment  on  the  Hollenplatte,  or  some  other  of  the 
polished  rocks  in  Haslithal,  they  are  not  easy.  1 
need  hardly  sa^  that  the  inclination  of  the  rocks 
flanking  the  Grimsel  is  the  reverse  of  moderate.  It 
is  dangerously  steep. 

How  to  get  down  these  smooth  and  precipitous 
tablets  was  now  a  problem  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
me ;  for  the  day  was  too  far  gone,  and  I  was  too  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  locality  to  permit  of  time  being  spent 
in  the  search  of  an  easier  place  of  descent.  Right 
or  left  of  me  I  saw  none.  The  continuity  of  the 
cliffs  below  me  was  occasionally  broken  by  cracks 
and  narrow  ledges,  wiih  scanty  grass-tufts  sprouting 
from  them  here  and  there.  The  problem  was  to 
get  down  from  crack  to  crack  and  from  ledge  to 
ledge.  A  salutary  anger  warms  the  mind  when 
thus  challenged,  and,  aided  by  this  warmth,  close 
scrutiny  will  dissolve  difficulties  which  might  other¬ 
wise  seem  insuperable.  Bit  by  bit  I  found  myself 
getting  lower,  closely  examining  at  every  pause  the 
rocks  below.  The  grass  tufts  helped  me  lor  a  time, 
but  at  length  a  rock  was  reached,  on  which  no  friend¬ 
ly  grass  could  grow.  This  slab  was  succeeded  by 
others  equally  forbidding.  A  slip  was  not  admissi¬ 
ble  here.  I  looked  upwards,  thinking  of  retreat,  but 
the  failing  day  urged  me  on.  From  the  middle  of 
the  smooth  surface  jutted  a  ledge  about  fifteen  inches 
long  and  about  four  inches  deep.  Once  upon  this 
ledge,  I  saw  that  I  could  work  obliquely  to  the  left 
hand  limit  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  reach  the  grass 
tufts  once  more.  Grasping  the  top  of  the  rock,  I  let 
myself  down  as  far  as  my  stretched  arms  would  per¬ 
mit,  and  then  let  go  my  hold.  The  boot  nails  had 
next  to  no  power  as  a  brake,  the  hands  had  still  less, 
and  I  came  upon  the  hedge  with  an  energy  that 
shocked  me.  A  streak  of  grass  beside  the  rock  was 
next  attained ;  it  terminated  in  a  small,  steep  couloir, 
the  portion  of  which  within  view  was  crossed  by 
three  transverse  ledges. 

There  was  no  hold  on  either  side  of  it,  but  I 
thought  that  by  friction  the  motion  down  the  groove 
could  be  so  regulated  as  to  enable  me  to  come  to 
rest  at  each  successive  ledge.  Once  started,  how¬ 
ever,  my  motion  was  exceedingly  rapid.  I  shot  over 
the  first  ledge,  an  uncomfortable  jolt  marking  my 
passage.  Here  I  tried  to  clamp  myself  against  the 
rock,  but  the  second  ledge  was  crossed  like  the  first. 
The  outlook  now  became  alarming,  and  I  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  stop  the  motion.  Braces  gave 
way,  clothes  were  torn,  wrists  and  hands  were 
skinned  and  bruised,  while  hips  and  knees  suffered 
variously.  I  however  stopped  myself,  and  here  all 
serious  difficulty  ended.  I  was  greatly  heated,  but 
a  little  lower  down  discovered  a  singular  cave  in 
the  mountain-side,  with  water  dripping  from  its 
roof  into  a  clear  well.  The  ice-cold  liquid  soon  re¬ 
stored  me  to  a  normal  temperature.  1  felt  quite 
fresh  on  entering  the  Grimsel  inn,  but  a  curious 
physiological  effect  manifested  itself  when  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak.  The  power  of  the  brain  over  the 
lips  was  so  lowered  that  I  cou<d  hardly  make  my¬ 
self  understood. 

§  III. 

My  guide  Bennen  reached  the  Grimsel  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  Uncertain  of  my  own  movements, 
I  had  permitted  him  this  year  to  make  a  new  en¬ 
gagement,  which  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  fulfil. 
There  was  a  hint  of  reproach  in  his  tone  as  he  asked 
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me  whether  his  Herr  Professor  had  forsaken  him. 
There  was  little  fear  of  this.  A  guide  of  proved 
competence,  whose  ways  you  know,  and  who  knows 
you  and  trusts  you,  is  invaluable  in  the  Alps,  and 
Bennen  was  all  this,  and  more,  to  me.  As  a  moun¬ 
taineer,  he  had  no  superior,  and  he  added  to  his 
strength,  courage,  and  skill  the  qualities  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  gentleman.  He  was  now  ready  to  bear  us 
company  over  the  Oberaarjoch  to  the  ^Eggischhom. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  bade  the  cheerless 
Grimsel  inn  good  by,  reached  the  Unteraar  glacier, 
crossed  its  load  of  uncomfortable  dtbria,  and  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  slopes  at  the  other  side.  Nestled  aloft 
in  a  higher  valley  was'  the  Oberaar  glacier,  along  the 
unruffled  surface  of  which  our  route  lay. 

The  morning  threatened.  Fitful  gleams  of  sun¬ 
light  wandered  with  the  moving  clouds  above,  over 
the  adjacent  ice.  The  Joch  was  swathed  in  mist, 
which  now  and  then  gave  way,  and  permitted  a 
wild  radiance  to  shoot  over  the  col.  On  the  windy 
summit  we  took  a  mouthful  of  food  and  roped  our¬ 
selves  together.  Here,  as  in  a  hundred  other  places, 
I  sought  in  the  fog  for  the  vesicles  of  De  Saussure, 
but  failed  to  find  them.  Bennen,  as  long  as  we 
were  on  the  Berne  side  of  the  col,  permitted  Jann 
to  take  the  lead ;  but  now  we  looked  into  Wallis, 
or  rather  into  the  fog  which  filled  it,  and  the  Wal¬ 
lis  guide  came  to  the  front.  1  knew  the  Viesch  gla¬ 
cier  well,  but  how  Bennen  meant  to  unravel  its  dif¬ 
ficulties  without  landmarks,  I  knew  not.  I  asked 
him  whether,  if  the  fog  continued,  he  could  make  his 
way  down  the  glacier.  There  was  apleas.ant  timbre 
in  Bennen’s  voice,  a  light  and  depth  in  his  smile 
due  to  the  blending  together  of  conscious  power  and 
affection.  With  this  smile  he  turned  round  and 
said,  “  Herr !  Ich  bin  hier  zu  Hause.  Der  Viescher 
Gletscher  ist  meine  Heimath.” 

Downwards  we  went,  striking  the  rocks  of  the 
Rothhom  so  as  to  avoid  the  riven  ice.  Suddenly 
we  passed  from  dense  fog  into  clear  air ;  we  had 
crossed  “  the  cloud-plane,”  and  found  a  transparent 
atmosphere  between  it  and  the  glacier.  The  dense 
covering  above  us  was  sometimes  tom  asunder  by 
the  wind,  which  whirled  the  detached  cloud-tufts 
round  the  peaks.  Contending  air-currents  were 
thus  revealed,  and  thunder,  which  is  the  common 
associate,  if  not  the  product,  of  such  contention,  be¬ 
gan  to  rattle  among  the  crags.  At  first  the  snow 
upon  the  glacier  was  sufliciently  heavy  to  bridge  the 
crevasses,  thus  permitting  of  rapid  motion  ;  but  by 
degrees  the  fissures  opened,  and  at  length  drove  us 
to  the  rocks.  These  m  their  turn  became  impracti¬ 
cable. 

Dropping  down  a  waterfall  well  known  to  the 
climbers  of  this  region,  we  came  again  upon  the  ice, 
which  was  here  cut  by  complex  chasms.  These  we 
unravelled  as  long  as  necessary,  and  finally  escaped 
from  them  to  the  mountain  side.  The  first  big  drops 
of  the  thunder-shower  were  already  falling  when  we 
reached  an  overhanging  crag  which  gave  us  shelter. 
We  quitted  it  too  soon,  beguiled  by  a  treacherous 
gleam  of  blue,  and  were  thoroughly  drenched  before 
we  reached  the  .Eggischhorn. 

This  was  my  last  excursion  with  Bennen.  In  the 
month  of  February  of  the  following  year  he  was 
killed  by  an  avalanche,  on  the  Ilaut  de  Cry,  a 
mountain  near  Sion.* 


*  A  sura  of  money  was  collected  In  Kngland  fur  Deniien's  mother 
and  sisters.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tackett,  and  myself  had  a  small 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Ernan  churchyard.  The  super- 
Tisiou  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  a  clerical  friend  of  Ueuueu’s, 
who,  however  well  intentloned,  made  a  poor  use  of  his  trust. 
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Havin{»  work  to  execute,  I  remained  at  the 
Aiggischhom  for  nearly  a  month  in  1863.  My  fa¬ 
vorite  place  for  rest  and  writing  was  a  point  on  the 
mountain  side  about  an  hour  westwards  from  the 
hotel,  where  the  mighty  group  of  the  Mischabel,  the 
Matterhorn,  and  the  Weisshorn  were  in  full  view. 
One  day  I  remained  in  this  position  longer  than  us¬ 
ual,  held  there  by  the  fascination  of  sunset.  The 
mountains  had  stood  out  nobly  clear  during  the  en¬ 
tire  day,  but  towards  evening,  upon  the  Dom,  a 
cloud  settled,  which  was  finally  drawn  into  a  long 
streamer  by  the  wind.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  effect  of  the  red  light  of  sunset  on  those  stream¬ 
ers  of  cloud.  Incessantly  dissipated,  but  ever  re¬ 
newed  they  glow  with  the  intensity  of  flames.  By 
and  by  the  banner  broke,  as  a  liquid  cylinder  is 
known  to  do  when  unduly  stretched,  forming  a 
series  of  cloud-balls  united  together  by  slender  fila¬ 
ments.  I  watched  the  deepening  rose,  and  waited 
for  the  deadly  pallor  which  succeeded  it,  before  I 
thought  of  returning  to  the  hotel. 

On  arriving  there,  I  found  the  waitress,  a  hysteri¬ 
cal  kind  of  woman,  in  tears.  She  conversed  eagerly 
with  the  guests  regarding  the  absence  of  two  lailies 
and  a  gentleman,  who  had  quitted  the  hotel  in  the 
morning  without  a  guide,  and  who  were  now  be¬ 
nighted  on  the  mountain.  Herr  Wellig,  the  land¬ 
lord,  was  also  much  concerned.  “  I  recommended 
them,”  he  said,  “  to  take  a  guide,  but  they  would  not 
heed  me,  and  now  they  are  lost.”  “  But  they  must 
be  found,”  I  rejoined ;  “  at  all  events,  they  must  be 
sought.  What  force  have  you  at  hand  ?  ”  Three 
active  young  fellows  came  immediately  forwanl. 
Two  of  them  I  sent  across  the  mountain  by  the  usual 
route  to  the  Margelin  See,  and  the  third  I  took  with 
myself  along  the  watercourse  of  the  .^Eggischhorn. 
After  some  walking,  we  dipped  into  a  little  dell, 
where  the  glucking  of  cowoells  announced  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  chalets.  The  party  had  been  seen  passing 
there  in  the  morning,  but  not  returning.  The  em¬ 
bankment  of  the  watercourse  fell  at  some  places  ver¬ 
tically  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Here  1  thought  an 
awkward  slip  might  have  occurred,  and,  to  meet 
the  possibility  of  having  to  carry  a  wounded  man,  I 
took  an  additional  lithe  young  fellow  from  the  cha¬ 
let.  We  shouted  as  we  went  along,  but  the  echoes 
were  our  only  response.  Our  pace  was  rapid,  and 
in  the  dubious  light  false  steps  were  frequent.  We 
all  at  intervals  mistook  the  gray  water  tor  the  gray 
and  narrow  track  beside  it,  and  stepped  into  the 
stream.  We  proposed  ascending  to  the  chalets  of 
Margelin ;  but  previous  toquitting  the  watercourse  we 
halted,  and  directing  our  voices  down  hill,  shouted  a 
last  shout.  And  faintly  up  the  mountain  came  a 
sound  which  could  not  be  an  echo.  We  all  heard 
it,  though  it  could  hardly  be  detached  from  the 
murmur  of  the  adjacent  stream.  ^V^e  went  rapidly 
down  the  Alp,  and  after  a  little  time  shouted  again. 
More  audible  than  before,  but  still  very  faint,  came 
the  answer  from  below.  We  continued  at  a  head¬ 
long  pace,  and  soon  assured  ourselves  that  the  sound 
was  not  only  that  of  a  human  voice,  but  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  voice.  Thus  stimulated,  we  swerved  to  the  left, 
and,  regardless,  of  a  wetting,  dashed  through  the  tor¬ 
rent  which  tumbles  from  the  Miirgelin  See.  Close  to 
the  Viesch  glacier  we  found  the  objects  of  our  search, 
—  the  two  ladies,  tired  out,  se.ated  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  forsaken  chalet,  and  the  gentleman  seated  on 
a  rock  beside  them. 

He  had  started  with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  every 
visitor  knows  how  bewildering  the  spurs  of  the 
yEggischhom  are,  even  to  those  with  sound  tendons. 
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He  had  lost  his  wapr,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  extricate 
himself,  had  experienced  one  or  two  serious  tum¬ 
bles.  Finally,  giving  up  the  attempt,  he  had  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  spending  the  night  where  we  found 
him.  What  the  consequences  of  exposure  in  such  a 
place  would  have  been  I  know  not  To  reach  the 
Aggischhorn  that  night  was  out  of  the  question ;  the 
ladies  were  too  exhausted.  I  tried  the  chalet  door 
and  found  it  locked,  but  an  ice-axe  soon  hewed  the  ! 
bolt  away,  and  forced  an  entrance.  There  was  ^ 
some  pine  wood  within,  and  some  old  hay  which,  un-  ! 
der  the  circumstances,  formed  a  delicious  couch  for  | 
the  ladies.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fire  was  blazing  and 
crackling  in  the  chimney-corner.  Having  thus  se-  : 
cured  them,  I  returned  to  the  chalets  first  passed,  i 
sent  them  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  had  ! 
the  exceeding  gratification  of  seeing  them  return  I 
safe  and  sound  to  the  hotel  next  morning.  ' 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
climbing  the  Jungfrau  with  Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr. 
Philpotts.  Christian  Aimer  and  Christian  Lauener 
were  our  guides.  The  rose  of  sunrise  had  scarcely 
faded  from  the  summit  when  we  reached  it.  I  have 
sketched  the  ascent  elsewhere,  and  therefore  will 
not  refer  to  it  further. 

§  IV. 

On  my  return  frem  the  /Eggischhorn  in  1863,1 
found  Professor  Huxley  in  need  of  mountain  air, 
and  therefore  accompanied  him  to  the  hills  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  Swiss  scenery  was  so  recent  that  it  was 
virtually  present,  and  I  had  therefore  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  determining  whether  it  interfered  with  the 
enjoyment  of  English  scenery.  I  did  not  find  this 
to  be  the  case.  Perhaps  it  wa.s  the  adjacent  vioral 
influence  which  clothed  lake  and  mountain  with  a 
glory  not  their  own,  but  I  hardly  ever  enjoyed  a 
walk  more  than  that  along  the  ridge  of  Fairfield, 
from  Ambleside  to  Grisedale  Tam.  We  climbed 
Helvellyn,  and,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  a  party 
on  the  top,  were  enabled  to  survey  the  mountain 
without  the  intrusion  of  hunger.  Wo  thought  it 
noble.  Striiling  Edge,  Swirling  Edge,  the  Red 
Tarn,  and  Catchedecam,  combined  with  the  sum¬ 
mit  to  form  a  group  of  great  grandeur.  The  storm 
was  strong  on  Striding  Edge,  which,  on  account  of 
its  associations,  I  chose  for  my  descent,  while  the 
better  beaten  track  of  Swirling  Edge  was  chosen  by 
my  more  conservative  companion.  At  Ulswater  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  eminent  church  dig¬ 
nitary  and  his  two  charming  daughters.  They  de¬ 
sired  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Lodore,  and  we, 
though  ignorant  of  the  way,  volunteered  our  guid¬ 
ance.  The  offer  was  accepted.  We  made  a  new 
pass  on  the  occasion,  which  we  called  “  the  Dean’s 
Pass,”  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  which  were 
afterwards  illustrated  by  Huxley.  Emerson,  who 
is  full  of  wise  saws,  speaks  of  the  broad  neutral 
ground  which  may  be  occupied  to  their  common 
profit  by  men  of  diverse  habits  of  thought ;  and  on 
the  day  to  which  I  now  refer  there  seemed  no  limit 
to  the  intellectual  region  over  which  the  dean  and 
his  guides  could  roam  without  severance  or  collision. 
In  the  presence  of  these  peaks  and  meres,  as  well  as 
over  the  oatcake  of  our  luncheon,  we  were  sharers 
of  a  common  joy. 


A  PAPER  ABOUT  PARROTS. 

Tjie  varieties  of  parrots  beat  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  generally  kept,  are  six  in  number,  namely, 
parrots,  cockatoos,  macaws,  parrakeets,  love  birds. 
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and  lories,  though  these  latter  are  more  rarely  kept, 
on  account  of  their  not  being  so  proficient  in  speak¬ 
ing  as  most  of  the  other  kinds,  though  their  plumage 
is  exceedingly  gay  and  beautiful.* 

It  is  said  that  macaws  are  the  best  talkers  of  the 
whole  species,  providing  they  are  reared  from 
the  nest.  And  not  only  are  they  able  to  talk,  but 
they  also  sing  in  a  peculiar,  soft  voice.  Though 
perhaps  not  in  volume,  certainly  in  sweetness  and 
softness,  they  are  excelled  by  various  kinds  of  par- 
rakeets,  particularly  the  green  or  grass  parrakeet. 
While  the  cockatoo  is  the  hardiest  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  and  the  most  easily  tamed,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  difficult  to  teach  to  talk  at  all  well. 
Its  disposition  is,  however,  more  gentle,  and  its  obe¬ 
dience  more  implicit  than  that  of  the  other  species. 
The  gray  or  ash-colored  African  parrot  is  very  do¬ 
cile,  and  receives  its  lesson  with  p%at  aptitude, 
hence  it  is  the  most  general  favorite,  though  the 
common  green  Amazon  parrot,  from  the  little  at¬ 
tention  it  requires,  and  being  easily  taught  to  speak, 
shares  the  favor  bestowed  upon  the  gray-colored 
one. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  in  his  possession  a 
green  parrot  which  has  an  extraordinary  fluency  in 
Its  conversation  and  variety  of  expressions,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  hoped  the  bird  will  take  a  prize  at  the 
ensuing  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  soon  as  its 
owner  opens  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  kept,  in  a  most  natural  voice  it  exclaims,  “  Fa, 
dear,  come  and  kiss  your  pretty  green  beauty  ” ;  or 
if  its  master  knocks  at  the  door,  it  immediately 
shouts,  “  Come  in,  come  in,  pa,  and  give  us  a  kiss, 
and  a  thousand  more.”  This  done,  the  parrot 
shouts  “  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  three  cheers  for  the 
Queen  ” ;  and  instantly  begins  to  dance  to  the  tune, 
“  Polly  put  the'  kettle  on,  and  we  ’ll  all  have  tea,” 
repeating,  or  rather  singing  the  words  perfectly. 
Again,  she  frequently  says,  “  Let  the  dear  waiter 
bring  pretty  Polly  a  pot  of  beer,  for  she  really  wants 
her  dinner,”  and  numbers  of  similar  observations, 
such  as  “  Who  ’ll  give  thirty  guineas  for  the  pretty 
green  beauty,  then  she  will  ride  in  her  carriage,  the 
dear  ?  ”  or  again,  “  O,  you  cookey  rough,  why  did 
you  promise  to  marry  me,  and  did  n’t  ?  ”  This  bird 
IS  most  aflectionate,  and  never  allows  its  master  to 
leave  the  room  without  giving  it  a  kiss  or  shaking 
its  foot  It  has  a  lovely  green  plumage  and  belongs 
to  that  variety  which  is  not  commonly  suppo.sed  to 
talk,  namely,  the  parakeets,  but  it  is  said  when  they 
do  talk  they  excel  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

Sly  brother-in-law,  captain  of  a  large  sailing  ves¬ 
sel,  which  frequently  touched  at  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  at  different  times  possessed 
two  gray  parrots,  one  of  which,  from  having  had 
some  hot  water  thrown  on  its  head  accidentally,  lost 
all  its  feathers  permanently.  Being  frequently 
asked  what  was  the  cause  af  his  strange  bald  pate, 
he  used  to  reply,  “  I  was  scalded  ” ;  but  whenever 
he  saw  an  old  gentleman  passing  by  in  the  street  or 
enter  into  the  room  with  a  bald  head,  he  would 
be  sure  to  shout  out,  with  a  correct  changing  of  the 
grammar,  “  You  have  been  scalded,”  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  company,  he  would  add,  “  He ’s  been 
scalded.” 

*  The  parrots  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  their  powers  of  mimicry  in  such  writers  as  Plutarch  and 
Euripides  \  and  we  have  occasional  mention  also  that  they  were  fa¬ 
vorites  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  princes.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  frequent  notice  is  found  in  the  writers  of  that  day  of 
parrots  and  macaws.  Ovid,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  emerald  hue 
of  their  plumage,  while  Pliny  draws  attention  to  their  rose-colored 
collar  and  brilliant  green^lumage. 


Another  of  his  parrots  had  been  brought  up  by 
one  of  the  sailors,  but  unfortunately  had  been 
taught  to  swear  in  a  most  horrible  manner. 
My  brother-in-law  had  him  ducked  in  water  well 
whenever  he  heard  him  swear.  This  tended  to  cure 
him  of  the  habit ;  but  one  day  a  man  was  washed 
overboard,  and  upon  the  body  being  recovered  and 
placed  on  the  deck,  the  parrot  hopped  round  it  sev¬ 
eral  times,  shaking  its  head  from  side  to  side  gravely, 
and  saying,  “  You ’ve  been  swearing,  you ’ve  been 
swearing.” 

This  reminds  me  of  what  once  occurred  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman’s  family.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
been  holding  a  confirmation  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  lunching  at  a  rectory  with  several  of  his 
clergy.  In  the  middle  of  lunch,  one  of  those  dread¬ 
ful  pauses  in  the  conversation  took  place.  No  one 
seemed  able  to  break  it,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  all  present,  a  most  horrible  swearing 
tongue  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  blasphemy  and 
abuse  upon  the  sissembled  guests.  Every  one  looked 
aghast  at  these  unusual  sounds,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  the  cursing  and  swearing  continued  uninter¬ 
rupted  ;  for  though  every  one  looked  at  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  mystery  was  not  cleared  until  the  hostess, 
hastily  rising  from  the  table,  and  drawing  aside  a 
muslin  curtain  from  the  window,  discovered  the  of¬ 
fender  in  the  person  of  a  gray  parrot,  whom  that 
morning  she  had  purchased  at  the  door  from  a  trav¬ 
elling  bird-dealer,  and,  thinking  to  show  ofl*  her 
new  acquisition,  had  hung  in  the  room. 

I  have  recently  found  an  extremely  good  story  of 
a  parrot,  which  is  vouched  for  as  true  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense.  A  tradesman  occupying  a  shop  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  just  opposite  to  the  prison  (Newgate), 
possessed  two  parrots,  a  gray  and  a  green  one, 
which  had  been  taught  to  speak.  When  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  street-door  the  green  parrot  used 
to  speak ;  but  when  the  street-bell  was  rung,  then 
the  gray  parrot  answered.  Now  the  house  in  which 
their  owner  lived  had  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
projecting  porches,  so  that  when  a  person  stood  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street  as  the  door  he  could  not 
see  the  first-floor.  One  day  the  parrots  had  been 
hung  outside  the  first-floor  window,  and  so  hidden 
from  a  person  approaching  the  door.  A  person 
knocked  at  the  street-door.  “  Who’s  there  ?  ”  said 
the  green  parrot.  A  reply  was  made,  “  The  man 
with  the  leather.”  The  bird  answered,  “  O !  O  !  ” 
and  then  became  silent.  After  waiting  some  time, 
and  not  finding  the  door  opened,  the  person  knocked 
a  second  time.  “  Who ’s  there  ?  ”  repeated  the 
green  parrot.  “  Who ’s  there  !  ”  cried  the  man  out¬ 
side,  “  why  don’t  you  come  and  open  the  door  ?  ” 
“  O  !  O  !  ”  repeated  the  parrot.  This  so  enraged 
the  man  that  he  furiously  rang  the  bell !  “  Go  to 
the  gate,”  shouted  out  a  new  voice,  which  proceeded 
from  the  gray  parrot.  “  To  the  gate  !  ”  repeated 
the  man,  not  seeing  one.  “  What  gate  ?  ”  “  New¬ 
gate  !  ”  responded  the  gray  parrot ;  which  so  en¬ 
raged  the  man  that,  stepping  back  into  the  road  to 
have  a  view  of  his  mockers,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
he  had  been  outwitted  and  teased  simply  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  parrots. 

A  great  friend  of  mine,  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel  trading  between  East  India  and  England, 
had  several  parrots  of  dififerent  kinds.  He  told  me 
the  other  day  that  one  of  his  cockatoos  was  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  when  writing,  that  it  never  dis¬ 
turbed  him  or  tore  his  papers  as  parrots  are  apt  to 
do,  but,  sitting  by  the  inkstand  on  the  table, 
watched  with  evident  attention  each  movement  of 
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the  pen.  From  some  accidental  cause,  my  friend 
thought  by  paint  poisoning,  it  lost  its  feathers  one 
by  one,  until  it  became  quite  naked,  and  gradually 
wasted  away. 

One  day,  while  my  friend  was  writing,  it  sudden¬ 
ly  hopped  on  to  the  paper,  and  pressing  its  face 
against  his  cheek  said,  “  Your  cookey ’s  so  very  ill, 
your  cookey ’s  so  very  ill.”  This  quite  affected  my 
friend,  who,  wrapping  up  the  bird  in  flannel,  tried 
to  preserve  its  life,  but  m  vain.  After  murmuring 
“  Your  cookey ’s  so  very  ill  ”  several  times,  it  died. 
And  the  more  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is 
that  my  friend  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
used  these  words  before  the  bird,  nor  could  he  learn 
that  any  of  the  sailors  had  taught  it  to  repeat  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  parrot  was  enabled  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  feelings  at  the  right  time,  in  words  heard 
previously  in  the  ship  or  on  shore. 

Another  person  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  fond 
of  pets,  and  had  a  number  of  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
and  other  pets  confined  on  a  large  grass-plot. 
Among  these  animals  a  fine  rose-crested  cockatoo 
used  to  wander,  not  only  fearlessly,  but  without  in¬ 
flicting  an^  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  animals.  One 
day  my  friend  procured  a  large  white  Angola  rab¬ 
bit,  which  he  placed  with  the  others  on  the  grass- 
plot.  The  new  arrival  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  cockatoo,  who  straightway  walked  towards  the 
rabbit.  It  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  approach,  as, 
being  white  like  itself,  perhaps  it  thought  there  was 
some  affinity  between  them.  When  the  cockatoo 
had  drawn  quite  close  to  the  rabbit,  he  put  his  beak 
to  the  ear  of  the  animal,  and  shouted  out  “  Who  are 
you  ?  ”  My  friend  roared  at  the  consternation  such 
a  salute  caused  to  the  rabbit,  who  bounded  off  at  full 
speed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  enclosure. 

Parrots  are  very  particular  about  their  food.  An 
old  lady  once  told  me  that  the  servant  who.se  place 
it  was  to  supply  the  bird  with  oatmeal  porridge  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  so  one  morning  ;  accordingly,  the  mis¬ 
tress  put  in  its  cup  some  soaked  bread.  He  looked 
at  it  tor  some  time,  tasted  it  once  or  twice,  sat  and 
apparently  considered  the  matter ;  and  then,  dash¬ 
ing  his'bill  in,  be  threw  it  all  out,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  saying  between  each  sputtered 
mouthful,  “  Nasty  mess,  nasty  mcs.*.”  The  same 
bird  beard  its  mistress  say  one  day,  “  O  dear !  I 
have  lost  my  purse !  ”  and  immediately  exclaimed, 
“  How  very  provoking !  ” 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  parrot  that  belonged  to 
O’Keefe,  the  actor,  was  the  most  remarkable  ever 
known  in  Engliind.  Among  other  accomplishments, 
it  would  sing  “  God  save  the  king,”  through,  with¬ 
out  missing  a  single  word  or  losing  the  tune.  While 
doing  so  it  would  also  keep  time,  moving  its  head 
from  side  to  side  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  bird 
could  never  be  induced  to  sing  on  Sunday.  Vari¬ 
ous  tricks  were  played  it  to  effect  this  purpose :  it 
was  kept  in  confinement,  placed  in  darkness,  etc., 
etc.,  but  all  devices  failed.  It  was  never  known  to 
sing  on  the  I.<ord’8  day.  King  George  HI.  heard  of 
the  fame  of  this  parrot,  and  of  its  proficiency  in 
singing  the  national  anthem,  and  resolved  to  witness 
its  performance  in  person.  This  was  arranged,  but 
not  a  note  would  the  bird  utter  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Disconcerted  and  disappointed,  the  king 
turned  away  ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  Majesty 
reached  the  threshold,  than  the  parrot,  in  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  sweet  tenor  voice,  commenced  “  Go<i  save  the 
king.”  His  Majesty  turned,  and  with  hand  raised 
to  keep  silence  among  the  attendants,  listened  in 
rapt  attention  to  the  bird’s  song,  which  is  said  to 


have  been  perfect.  He  offered  O’Keefe  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  parrot,  but  it  was  refusiS. 
Its  owner  was  often  in  difficulties,  being  of  an  ex¬ 
travagant  disposition,  and  resorted  to  the  strange 
expedient  for  raising  money  by  pawning  poor  Poll. 
He  always  redeemed  it,  however,  and  regained 
possession.  It  is  said  when  this  bird  died  its  skin 
was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  while  the  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Oxford. 

Another  friend  of  mine  possesses  a  parrot  who 
always  discriminates  between  the  sexes  and  con¬ 
dition  of  life  of  its  master’s  visitors.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  comes  well  dressed,  he  is  invariably  saluted 
with,  “  What  a  get  up  !  what  a  swell  you  are  !  ”  If 
an  old  lady,  “  O,  what  a  fright !  what  a  pair  of  nut¬ 
crackers  !  ”  If  a  young  lady,  he  begins  to  kiss  and 
fondle,  and  says,  in  a  most  soothing  tone,  “  Is  she  not 
nice  ?  Is  she  not  nice  ?  ”  but  when  a  clergyman  ap¬ 
pears,  he  instantly,  in  the  gravest  and  most  solemn 
tones,  such  as  forbid,  at  the  moment,  any  feeling 
of  levity,  addresses  him  with  the  words,  “  Let  us 
pray ;  let  us  pray,”  with  a  pause  between  the  sen¬ 
tences. 

The  anecdotes  aliout  parrots  are  so  extremely 
numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  are  the 
best  and  most  likely  to  please,  but  at  the  risk  of 
plagiarism  I  must  transcribe  the  following,  which  I 
have  lately  met  with :  “  An  American  parrot  that 

had  been  taught  to  whistle  in  the  way  which  gen¬ 
erally  attracts  the  notice  of  dogs  was  sitting  in  his 
cage  one  day  at  the  shop-door,  whistling  with  all  his 
might.  Byr  chance  a  large  dog  passed  by.  The  an¬ 
imal,  imagining  that  he  heard  the  call  of  his  master, 
turned  suddenly  about  and  ran  towards  the  cage  of 
the  parrot.  This  movement  rather  alarmed  the  bird, 
who  instantly  screamed  out,  ‘  Get  out,  you  brute,’ 
which  caused  the  astonished  dog  to  hastily  retreat, 
leaving  those  in  the  shop  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  joke.” 

In  a  country  town  in  the  centre  of  England,  be¬ 
fore  the  railway  passed  through  it,  enabling  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  reach  the  metropolis  and  seaside  places 
of  amusement,  many  little  card  parties  were  formed 
during  the  winter  evenings.  An  old  lady,  aged 
eighty-five,  tells  me  the  following  story.  One  night 
her  mother  had  one  of  these  parties.  A  parrot 
which  they  had  (it  only  died  a  few  year.s  ago,  cer¬ 
tainly  nearly  one  hundred  years  old)  had  been  nois¬ 
ily  calling  ibr  cake  and  bun  all  tea-time,  and  at  last 
settled  itself  to  sleep,  as  it  was  thought.  The  whist- 
tables  were  placed,  and  during  the  game  little  was 
said.  When  the  supper  tray  arrived,  the  time  came 
fur  settling  the  winnings  and  losings.  There  was  a 
dispute  about  some  points,  and  the  stakes  being  high, 
one  or  two  of  the  party  lost  their  temper.  Sudden¬ 
ly  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  supposed  asleep 
parrot  e.xclaiin,  “  Curse  your  cards,  ladles,  curse 
your  cards.'’  Instantly  a  feeling  of  awe  spread  over 
the  party,  differences  of  opinion  were  sinooihed,  and 
the  whole  company  parted  better  friends.  My  aged 
informant  told  me  that  as  the  story  spread  it  became 
exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  it  produced  a  very 
beneficial  result  among  the  card-playing  commu¬ 
nity,  who  ever  after  observed  more  decorum  in  their 
parties. 

Some  of  these  anecdotes  seem  to  imjily  the  e.x- 
istence  of  more  than  merely  imitative  power.  I  do 
not  discuss  puzzling  questions  about  instinct  or  rea¬ 
son  in  animals,  but  I  expect  that  my  anecdotes  are 
but  specimens  of  well- attested  facts  concerning  par¬ 
rots. 
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CHAPTER  III.  (Continued.) 

KKBECCA’S  LOVER,  AND  WHAT  SHE  THOUGHT  OF  HIM. 

Not  one  word  did  Rebecca  say  to  this,  but  left 
her  father  secretly  fuming  with  anger.  She  went 
up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  began  her  toilet  very  slow¬ 
ly  and  very  thoughtfully,  and  as  she  thought  the  face 
grew  darker  and  darker,  until  the  muscles  in  it  be¬ 
gan  to  quiver,  and  there  grew  upon  it  a  look  of  deep 
horror  and  deep  loathing,  terrible  to  see.  She  arose 
stealthily,  and  went  with  her  candle  to  a  bo.x  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  secretly  taking  out  a  book, 
began  reading  with  shaking  hands ;  the  book  came 
open  easily  at  the  place  ^e  wanted,  and  she  was 
deep  in  the  passage,  when  she  was  utterly  scared  by 
her  sister’s  voice  in  the  room,  crying  petulantly, 

“  Why,  Rebecca,  you  ’ll  never  be  ready  in  time ! 
Mr.  Hagbut ’s  come  already.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  ready  directly,  dear  Carry ;  don’t  tell  on 
me.  It  is  only  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  and 
it  is  so  interesting  at  the  end.” 

“  So  it  seems,”  said  matter-of-fact  Carry.  “  Why, 
you  are  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  all  of  a  tremble  V 
Now  I  can  see  why  the  ministers  forbid  us  to  read 
such  godless  rant” 

One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  she  said.  Could 
it  have  been  the  Bride  of  Lammermoorf  Heaven 
forbid ! 

Although  she  was  going  into  company,  which  she 
disliked,  and  although  there  was,  at  least,  one  man 
there  whom  she  hated,  and  whom  she  wished  to  hate 
her,  yet  in  the  irresistible  instinct  of  beauty,  she 
dressed  herself,  prettily,  and  coming  calmly  and 
proudly  into  the  room  with  a  bow,  sat  down  by  her 
sister. 

Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper  was  there,  and  two 
ministers,  one  of  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
but  one  of  whom  was  only  known  too  well. 

He  was  a  very  large,  stout  man,  with  a  head  the 
color  and  shape  of  an  addled  egg,  with  the  small 
end  uppermost.  He  had  a  furze  of  gray  hair,  and 
whiskers  shaved  close  in  the  middle  of  his  cheeks  ; 
he  had  large,  pale  blue,  almost  opa({ae,  eyes,  very 
large  ears,  and  a  continual  smile  on  a  mouth  made 
for  talking.  Probably  black  dress  clothes  and  a 
white  tie  was  as  becoming  a  dress  as  exists,  —  on 
certain  people;  on  him  they  were  hideous ;  hiscol- 
larleas  cravat  was  a  wisp,  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
were  like  elephants’  ears,  and  the  coat  itself  was 
perfectly  straight  down  the  back,  so  as  to  set  off  his 
great  stomach  better  in  profile.  His  cuffs  nearly 
concealed  his  great  fat  hands,  and  his  short,  ill-made 
trousers  scarce  met  his  clumsy  shoes.  The  whole 
man  was  a  protest  ag.ainst  beauty,  or  grace  of  life  in 
any  way;  to •  Rebecca,  he  was  loathsome,  hideous 
beyond  measure  ;  and  she  was  to  marry  him  —  un¬ 
less  she  herself,  alone  and  unaideil,  could  fight  a 
battle  against  all  her  little  world.  Poor  thing !  it 
was  hard  for  her ;  it  was,  indeed.  Forgive  her  des¬ 
peration. 

This  horrible  great  moon-calf  rose  from  his  chair 
when  she  entered,  and  with  a  leering  conscious 
smile  on  his  face  stood  there,  following  her  with  his 
pale  eyes,  until  she  sat  down.  Mrs.  Russel  looked 
“  arch,”  —  a  horrible  thing  for  anybody  to  do  off 
the  stage  of  a  third-rate  theatre,  still  more  horrible 
in  the  case  of  a  fat  old  woman.  Miss  Soper,  aw  fail 
at  things  of  this  kind,  moved  from  her  seat  and  gave 
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it  up  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hagbut,  so  that  he  now  sat 
next  poor  shuddering  Rebecca. 

“  will  you  ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Hagbut  ?  ” 

Smooth  came  the  easy  words  from  that  mouth, 
in  the  well-practised,  whining  falsetto ;  dexterously 
uoted  were  the  well-known  texts  of  Scripture,  so 
exterously  that  he  brought  in  the  Marriage  in 
Cana,  and  made  through  that  an  allusion  to  earthly 
marriages.  “  He  has  not  asked  me  yet,”  she  thought ; 
“  and  if  I  am  firm,  they  can’t  kill  me.” 

His  style  of  talking  was  what  one  may  be  allowed 
to  call  spondaic  ;  that  is,  he  lengthened  every  sylla¬ 
ble,  and  even  when  he  came  across  one  which  was 
unavoidably  short  he  lengthened  it  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  'Then  again  he  put  the  emphasis  of  his  sen¬ 
tence  just  where  no  one  else  would  have  put  it,  and 
on  the  whole  was  one  of  the  most  painfully  labored 
masses  of  artificiality  and  affectation  ever  seen. 
That  the  man  may  have  been  a  good  man  I  do 
not  deny,  I  have  only  to  do  with  his  effect  on  Re¬ 
becca. 

He  gave  himself,  if  not  the  airs  of  an  accepted 
lover,  at  least  of  a  man  who  was  sure  of  his  game. 

“  You  heard  my  discourse  the  last  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing,  Aliss  Turner  ?  ”  he  said,  bringing  his  head  as 
near  hers  as  he  could. 

“  I  heard  it,”  said  Rebecca ;  “  but  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend  to  it.” 

“  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak,” 
said  he,  smiling. 

“  I  don’t  think  that  the  spirit  was  willing,”  she 
answered.  “  I  hate  sermons.” 

This  was  very  confusing,  but  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  one  must  say  something. 

“  The  prayer,  or  the  hymn,  pleases  you  better, 
doubtless '( ” 

“  I  hate  the  prayer  worse  than  the  sermon,  but  I 
like  some  of  the  hymns,  —  nay,  most  of  them.  I 
should  like  the  service  to  be  all  music,  light,  and 
ornament,  as  it  was  at  the  Catholic  church  where  I 
used  to  go  with  my  poor  mother.” 

“  Vanity,  my  dear  daughter,  vanity.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  particular  vanity  about  it. 
Why,  when  you  are  praying  extempore  before  a 
large  congregation,  and  take  pains,  you  are  thinking 
all  the  time  how  it  will  succeed  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  I  have  watched  you.” 

Really  it  was  very  up-hill  work  with  this  young 
lady ;  but  see  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  besides, 
she  would  have  a  little  property.  Mr.  Hagbut 
drew  nearer  still  to  the  shrinking  hot  form  that  held 
the  ice-cold  heart. 

“  Are  you  cold,  dear  I^Iiss  Turner  ?  ”  he 
drawled. 

“  No,  I  am  uncomfortably  hot,”  she  snapped  out. 
“  I  think  that  I  am  not  well.  I  think  that  I  shall 
go  nearer  the  door,  if  you  will  let  me  pass.” 

He  was  forced  to  do  so,  and  with  a  great  gasp  she 
went  and  sat  beside  Mr.  Morley  and  her  father ;  her 
father  seeing  the  Rev.  Hagbut,  his  future  son-in-law, 
looking  exceedingly  foolish,  went  to  his  assistance, 
and  bound  up  the  cracks  in  that  savory  vessel,  leav¬ 
ing  Rebecca  sitting  with  Mr.  Morley. 

Now  Rebecca  knew  Mr.  Morley  to  be  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  minister,  as  her  father  described  him,  of  “  great 
unction  ”  ;  consequently',  she  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  her  natural  enemy,  and  was  prepared  to_  do 
battle  with  him  on  the  very  smallest  provocation. 
She  could  not,  however,  avoid  confessing  that  he 
was  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  other  hor¬ 
rible  fat  man  with  a  head  like  an  egg. 

Indeed  she  might  have  sand,  a  very  great  im- 
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provement,  indeed.  Mr.  Morley  was  a  man  with  a 
well-ehaped  head,  good  and  singularly  amiable  fea¬ 
tures,  hair  but  slightly  grizzled,  curling  all  over  his 
head,  a  fine  deep  brown  complexion,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  set  of  regular  white  teeth,  which  contrasted  well 
with  the  complexion,  and  which  were  frequently 
shown  by  a  manly,  kindly  smile  He  looked  a  man 
every  inch  of  him,  although  his  face  was  gentle 
even  to  softness. 

He  had  been  watching  Rebecca  and  her  troubles. 
He  had  been  brought  here  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Hagbut,  he  having  to-day  preached  a  sermon  for 
him.  He  had  of  course  been  welcomed  heartily  by 
Mr.  Turner,  who  in  the  openness  of  his  heart  to¬ 
wards  a  minister,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hagbut,  had 
let  him  know  the  high  honor  which  was  in  store  for 
Rebecca.  So  Mr.  Morley  had  watched  while  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Turner :  and  he  had  seen  brutish,  low, 
calculating  admiration  on  the  one  side ;  and  on  the 
other  a  drath  of  loathing  aversion  which  was  terrible 
to  him.  He  said  to  Mr.  Turner  — 

“  They  will  be  happy  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Any  woman  would  be  happy  with  such  a  man 
of  Grod  as  Mr.  Hagbut.”  And  when  he  had  said  it, 
he  scorned  himself.  Yet  for  mere  decency’s  sake, 
seeing  that  Morley  knew,  he  put  in  the  rider,  “  If 
she  does  not  love  him  in  the  way  of  the  world  now, 
she  will  get  to  do  so.  Hundreds  of  girls  would 
give  ten  years  of  their  life  to  be  in  her  place.” 

“  That  is,  doubtless,  true,”  said  Morley,  (juietly, 
and  the  conversation  went  on  to  other  matters,  un¬ 
til  it  so  chanced  that  the  beautiful  girl,  with  rage 
and  fury  in  her  heart,  came  and  sat  beside 
him. 

He  had  a  pleasantly  modulated  voice,  a  voice  of 
cultivation  too,  and  he  spoke  to  her. 

“  The  wind  has  (juite  gone  down,”  he  said. 

“Has  it?”  she  answered.  “I  have  not  no¬ 
ticed.” 

“  Yes,  it  has  quite  gone  down.  But  it  blew  hard 
down  at  our  place  last  night :  I  expected  some  of 
my  chimney-pots  down,  several  times.  The  Eliza, 
in  the  outside  tier  broke  from  her  mborings,  and  has 
stove  the  bows  of  one  of  the  screw  colliers ;  yes,  it 
blew  very  hard  from  east,  shifting  to  southeast. 
Are  you  a  sailor  at  all  ?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  sea.” 

“  Pity,  you  should.  I  am  half  a  sailor  myself.  I 
should  kuow  something  about  it,  for  half  my  work 
lies  among  sailors.  Have  you  never  been  to  sea  at 
all,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  left  this  most  utterly  abominable 
spot  in  all  my  life.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  flatter  you,”  said  Morley, 
“  and  so  I  will  say  that  it  is  intolerably  dull.  Aly 
place  is  considered  almost  the  very  worst  and  most 
wretched  in  I.rf)ndon.  I  am  surrounded  with  sin, 
crime,  and  occasionally  fury  and  murder;  but  I 
would  sooner  be  there  than  here.” 

“Where  do  you  live  then,  Mr.  Morley  ?  ”  said 
Rebecca,  becoming  interested. 

“  At  Limehouse.” 

“  Is  it  uglier  there  than  here  ?  ” 

“  Very  far  uglier.  This  place  is,  in  all  that  the 
eye  desires,  a  paradise  to  it.  If  an  educated  man, 
like  myself,  were  doomed  to  live  in  Limehouse  in 
idleness,  he  would  break  his  heart.” 

“  You  have  not  broken  yours.” 

“  No  ;  I  am  too  busy,”  he  replied,  laughing. 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  Down  the  river,  —  down  where  the  ships  are.” 

“  Where  do  the  ships  go  to  ?  ” 


“  All  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  get  on  board 
a  ship  there,  and  go  anywhere.” 

“  I)o  any  of  them  go  to  countries  where  there  are 
no  chapels  ?  ” 

“  Plenty,  I  am  sorry  to  say.” 

“  Where  you  can  do  exactly  as  you  please,  and 
not  be  called  to  account  for  it  afterwards  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not  No  such  ships  sail,  because  there 
is  no  country  such  as  you  describe.  Not  in  all  the 
countless  millions  of  stars  which  you  see  on  a  frosty 
night  is  there  any  such  country.  Such  ships  would 
have  plenty  of  passengers,  though.” 

“  It  is  a  weary  world,  then,”  said  Rebecca.  “  Do 
you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  do.” 

“  Some  do  not.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  Scarcely  any,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  Yet  it  is  such  a  comfortable  doctrine,  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  be  popular.  To  think,  to 
believe,  that  death  did  end  it  all,  and  that  there 
was  to  be  no  more  trouble,  no  more  headache,  no 
more  anger.  It  is  really  not  so,  then  ?  ” 

“Assure  yourself  of  that.  Ask  yourself.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  icUl  which  causes  you  so  mys¬ 
teriously,  by  acting  on  your  muscles,  to  raise  your 
hand  to  your  hei^,  the  will  which  may  prompt 
you  to  a  noble  deed,  or  save  you  from  a  shameful  fate, 
—  can  die  ?  I  could  speak  at  length  of  these  things 
to  you,  but  there  is  your  father  beckoning.” 

She  rose  without  another  wonl,  and  went  to¬ 
wards  her  father,  who  was  sitting  beside  Mr.  Hag¬ 
but  ;  he  moved  away  and  pointed  to  his  seat. 

She,  however,  stood,  and  Mr.  Hagbut,  rising,  took 
her  right  hand  between  his  two  fat  ones,  and  lodied 
her  in  the  face  with  his  sweetest  smile. 

She  was  deadly  pale.  There  was  too  much  fat 
covering  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Hagbut’s  hand,  or  he 
would  have  felt,  surely,  the  creeping  horror  in  hers. 
It  shrunk  so  from  between  his  palms  that  it  slid  out 
and  fell  dead  and  pale  by  her  side  before  he  had 
time  to  speak. 

“  I  was  going  to  ask,”  said  the  unconscious  no¬ 
body,  “  a  little  favor  of  my  sweet  Christian  sister. 
I  was  going  to  ask  if  I  might  see  her  to-morrow 
morning  for  half  an  hour,  just  to  ask  one  little  ques¬ 
tion,  to  which  I  think  I  shall  have  a  favorable  an¬ 
swer.  May  I  come  ?  ” 

“  O  Lord,  yes,”  gasped  Rebecca.  “  Come  to-mor¬ 
row  and  let  us  get  it  over,”  and  so  left  the  room  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“  She  has  taken  him,”  said  Miss  Soper  to  Mrs. 
Russel,  as  they  blundered  home  together  in  the  fog. 

“  Lucky  girl,  of  course  she  has,”  replied  Mrs.  Rus- 
sel. 

“  He  will  have  trouble  with  her,”  said  Miss  Soper. 
“  I  know  girls.  I ’ve  had  girls  throw  themselves  out 
of  window  before  now,  and  he  will  have  trouble  with 
her.” 

“  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  Henrietta,”  said  Mrs. 
Russel,  growing  confidential  in  the  dark,  and  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  little  hot  supper  which  Miss  Soper 
and  she  were  about  to  partake  of  together,  and 
blundering  up  against  Miss  Soper  in  her  fat  walk, 
“  she  willliave  trouble  with  him.  For  although  he 
is  a  Saint,  he  keeps  his  saint’s  temper  pretty  much 
in  the  cupboard  ;  she  ’ll  have  to  manage  him,  that ’s 
what  she  ’ll  have  to  do.  I  know  men,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  them.  I ’ve  had  to  manage  them.” 

Mrs.  Russel’s  knowledge  of  men  was  confined  to 
two,  —  her  husband,  whom  she  had  managed  into 
death  by  worry  and  delirium  tremens ;  and  ner  son, 
whom  she  had  managed  into  enlisting  into  the  40th 
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regiment,  now  in  New  Zealand,  from  which  island 
he  had  dutifully  written,  saying  “  that  now  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  betwixt  ’em,  he  could  express  bis  mind  more 
free.”  Which  he  proceeded  to  do. 

Morley  and  llagbut  walked  eastward  together 
through  the  fog,  and  Morley  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  Iiagbut,”  he  said,  “  are  you  going  to  marry  that 
girl  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly,  my  brother,”  said  Hagbut. 

“  Hava  you  thought  of  what  you  are  doing  ?  ” 
asked  Money. 

“  Indeed,  yes,  with  prayer,”  said  Hagbut. 

“  But,  see  here,  llagbut.  You  are  as  shrewd  as 
another.  Let  us  speak  as  though  we  were  of  the 
world,  worldly.  Are  you  not  making  a  great  fool 
of  yourself?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  Brother  Morley,”  answered  Hagbut, 
far  too  shrewd  to  give  up  such  advantages  as  a 
religious  phraseology  gave  him.  “  I  think,  looking 
at  the  matter  even  as  one  unredeemed  and  still  of 
thb  world,  that  it  promises  well.  The  girl  is  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  she  will  have  a  little  property.” 

“  But  do  you  think  she  cares  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly.  No  constraint  has  been  put  upon 
her,  and  she  has  as  good  as  taken  me.  Our  roads 
diverge  here,  dear  brother.  Good-night.” 

Omnibus  after  omnibus  passed  Mr.  Morley,  yet 
somehow  he  preferred  to  walk,  and  set  his  beail 
steadily  for  Fenchurch  Street,  dark  as  the  night 
was.  And  as  he  walked  he  thought,  and  thought  of 
one  thing  only,  —  this  approaching  marriage.  It 
seemed  to  him  so  monstrous  a  proceeding  altogether. 
If  the  girl  consented,  it  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  against  her  will  — 

why,  the  girl’s  beauty  alone  ought  to  insure  her 
a  good  match,  an  excelfent  provision  with  any.  one 
of  a  dozen  young  men  of  her  own  age ;  and  she 
had  fortune  too,  he  heard ;  and  for  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  that  ugly',  windy 
donkey,  with  the  edncation  of  a  charity-school  boy, 
and  the  manners  of  a  boor.  How  pitiful  a  case  for 
one  so  beautiful !  And  then  he  went  on  thinking 
of  her  beauty,  and  pitying  her  all  the  way  home. 
Which  was  not  good  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
liev.  Alfred  Morley. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  Wlllfll  KKliECCA  LETS  HKU  SENTIMENTS  BE  KNOWN, 
NOT  ONLY  TO  HEU  l-OVEK,  BIT  TO  THE  WOULD  IN  OEN- 
EUAL. 

And,  alas !  for  poor  Rebecca.  She  was  in  very 
evil  case  indeed.  She  would  have  cried  aloud  for 
help  from  man,  but  there  was  none  to  help  her ;  as 
for  prayer,  religion  had  been  for  a  long  time  hateful 
to  her,  so  that  way  out  of  her  trouble  was  denied 
her. 

The  phase  of  anger  and  scorn  in  which  her  soul 
had  stayed  so  long  was  gone  now  she  was  alone. 
The  reaction  from  it  was  a  feeling  of  plaintive, 
pathetic  loneline.-^s,  infinitely  mournful.  'This  in  its 
turn  produced  silent  tears ;  they  in  their  turn  pro¬ 
duced  calm,  and  calm  thought 
Thought  sadly  lame,  incoherent,  unconsecutive, 
but  thought  stilL  Here  was  an  evil,  to  her  most 
real  and  horrible,  to  be  escaped  from.  AVhat  were 
her  chances  alone  against  the  world  ? 

Sheer  angry  persistent  defiance  and  wrath? 
How  would  that  do  ?  Well  enough  as  long  as  it 
lasted ;  but  could  she  depend  on  it  to  last  forever  ? 
Would  they  not  beat  her  by' sheer  perseverance? 
Hagbut  and  her  father  were  uncompressible  men  of 


strong  physical  capacity :  could  they  not  wear  her 
out?  merely  tire  her  out?  For  look  at  her  now; 
tired  out  in  body  by  her  long  effort,  as  weak  as  a 
child,  sitting  on  the  floor  crying  and  calling  on  her 
dead  mother,  without  even  energy  to  go  to  bed.  A 
fortnight’s  fight  with  her  father  would  reduce  her  to 
this  state  permanently,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
do  as  they  liked  with  her.  That  would  not  do. 

Craft,  procrastination?  No,  that  would  not  do 
with  her  father.  She  knew  him  too  well  for  that 
It  would  only  weaken  her  hand,  and  the  end  would 
be  just  the  same.  No,  try  again,  poor  Rebecca ! 

The  Roman  Catholics !  Her  face  brightened, 
and  her  breath  came  fast  as  she  thought  of  that.  If 
she  ran  away  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  take 
her  in  for  her  mother’s  sake,  and  shelter  her  behind 
their  altars.  She  believed  that  she  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  into  their  Church ;  if  so,  they  would  know  in 
Cadogan  Street,  and  that  would  give  them  a  right 
over  her.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  a  brilliant  idea, 

but  it  was  soon  dulled.  The  case  of  Miss  T - 

was  fresh  then,  and  she  knew  that,  as  a  minor  (she 
was  but  nineteen),  a  policeman  had  only  to  trace 
her,  her  father  to  demand  her,  and  she  would  be 
brought  back  a  culprit,  in  a  worse  case  than  before. 

Evils  fairly  faced  vanish  away  one  half  of  them 
into  thin  air.  She  had  found  no  solution  as  yet, 
yet  she  felt  if  she  could  only  go  on  thinking,  that 
one  would  come.  It  made  her  almost  glad  in  her 
desperation,  when  she  first  got  the  faith,  that  she 
certainly  should  find  a  way  out  of  her  trouble  if  she 
only  thought  long  enough.  So  that,  when  some 
wandering  fiend  said  to  her,  “  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.  Putney  bridge  is  close  by  ;  and  when  the 
tide  is  ebbing  strong,  there  is  an  imdersuck  there 
which  gives  back  nothing  alive,”  she  rose,  laughed, 
and  shaking  out  her  black  sharply  curled  hair  Mfore 
the  glass,  looked  at  her  beauty,  and  said :  “  Not  for 
him.  I  will  bed  in  no  Thames  ouse  for  such  as  he.” 

“  Suicide,  no  1  ”  she  said,  proudly ;  and  all  in  a 
moment,  as  she  said  the  words,  a  crude,  shapeless 
idea  came  rolling  into  her  brain,  dazing  her,  and 
making  her  gasp. 

Whence  came  it,  this  frightful  amorphous  idea? 
VV’as  it  only  the  last  result  of  some  mental  sorites, 
tangled  beyond  the  possibility  of  reduction ;  or  was 
it  a  direct  suggestion  from  the  unseen  powers,  in 
which  we  all  believe  in  one  way  or  another?  It 
was  so  shapeless  at  first  that  it  made  her  head  whirl ; 
but  as  she,  in  her  desperation,  steadily  faced  it,  it 
crystallized  itself,  and  took  form.  The  form  it  took 
was  ugly  enough,  yet  it  looked  beautiful  to  her  be¬ 
side  the  hideous  fate  to  which  she  was  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to-morrow. 

Suicide !  Why  did  lost  women  commit  physical 
suicide  ?  Why  did  weak,  cowardly  women  gather 
courage  to  leap  off  dizzy  places  into  dark  water,  — 
oti'  places  which  they  shuddered  to  look  at  with 
their  protecting  lovers’  arms  round  their  waist? 
What  gave  them  this  preternatural  courage  ?  Why, 
they  had  committed  suiciBe  before.  They  had  done 
that  which  left  them  no  place  in  this  English  world. 
Done  that  which  made  them  a  loathing  and  a  scorn 
to  father,  brother,  sister,  —  to  every  one  save  moth¬ 
er,  —  and  she  had  none.  What  if  she  were  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  do  that  which  would  make  it  at  all  events 
utterly  impossible  for  this  horrible  old  man  to  mar¬ 
ry  her.  What  then  ?  Was  there  no  escape  there  ? 
There  was. 

For  her  father  she  had  no  pity  whatever.  He 
had  brought  it  on  himself,  and  it  would  do  him  good. 
Her  mother  had  been  her  only  friend,  and  he  had 
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ill-treated  her  mother.  She  knew  the  whole  of  the 
old  story,  partly  from  memory  and  partly  from 
cross-examining  her  foolish  sister  Caroline.  She  had 
no  pity  for  him.  lie  knew  well  her  hatred  for  this 
match,  and  had  pitilessly  thrust  it  on.  Let  him  look 
to  himself. 

But  here  came  a  difliculty.  How  was  she,  after  she 
had  gained  her  own  object,  to  rehabilitate  herself? 
What  means  should  she  use  to  prove  herself  utterly 
stainless  and  innocent  before  the  world,  whenever 
it  should  suit  her  to  do  so  ?  She  walked  up  and 
down  an  hour  thinking  over  this.  Without  holding 
in  her  hand  irrefragable  proofs  of  her  own  inno¬ 
cence,  she  would  have  played  her  part  too  well,  and 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her,  at  the  proper 
time,  to  hurl  back  the  scorn  of  their  miserable  little 
world  upon  itself.  The  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
came  on  her  suddenly,  like  a  clear  flash  of  light; 
and  she  laughed  at  her  own  stupidity  in  not  think¬ 
ing  of  it  before. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  she  packed  away  her 
clothes  in  her  drawers,  putting  a  few  necessaries  in 
a  carpet-bag.  She  counted  out  her  money,  —  £  18 
odd, —  more  than  sufficient  for  her  purpose.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  :  — 

“  Sir,  —  It  has  pleased  you,  in  spite  of  my  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  repugnance,  to  urge  on  my  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Ilagbut 

“  As  I  desire  to  remain  single,  I  have  chosen,  be¬ 
tween  two  evils,  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  family 
sooner  than  contract  such  a  monstrous  alliance. 

“  Your  daughter, 

“  Reiikcca.” 

It  was  now  broad  daylight  until  half-past  six.  At 
which  time  Jim  Akin,  the  costermonger,  and  Mr. 
Spicer,  the  sweep,  saw  her  come  out  of  the  door 
with  her  carpet-bag,  close  it  behind  her,  and  walk 
straight  away,  apparently  in  the  direction  of  Putney 
briilge. 

“  Off  at  last,”  said  Jim  Akin. 

“  Wonder  she  had  n’t  gone  afore,”  said  Mr.  Spi¬ 
cer.  “  She ’s  a’  stood  it  a  dratted  sight  longer  ner 
1  thought  she  would.  Who’s  the  young  man, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Doubt  there  ain’t  nerry  one,”  said  Jim  Akin. 
“  I  aint  seen  none  round.” 

“  She  is  off  to  the  Catholics,  then,”  said  Mr.  Spi¬ 
cer.  “  Her  mother  was  one,  and  so  is  my  wife. 
They  ’ll  take  good  care  on  her.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  Jim  Akin,  the  coster¬ 
monger  ;  ”  for  she  is  a  gallus  kindly,  good  wench. 
She ’s  got  what  I  call  a  young  ’art,  that  gal  has. 
She  nigh  kep’  my  old  girl  when  I  was  in  —  in  the 
’orspital.” 

Mr.  Spicer,  possibly  from  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
world  from  his  early  youth  out  of  the  tops  of  chim¬ 
neys,  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  there  was 
little  smoke,  was  a  philofopher.  This,  also,  was 
one  of  his  clean  days;  he  had  had  his  bath  over¬ 
night,  having  sent  one  of  his  assistants  to  the  “  black 
bed,”  and  was  a  respectable  tradesman  instead  of  a 
grimy  ruffian.  He  philosophized  thus :  — 

“  Gals  is  much  the  same  as  boys  is.  I ’ve  ham¬ 
mered  and  leathered  a  boy  into  a  cross  flue,  and 
he  has  choked  hisself  for  spite.  I ’ve  coaxed  an¬ 
other  boy  into  that  selfsame  flue,  and  he  has  gone 
through  it  like  a  ferret.  That  gal  has  been  leath¬ 
ered  too  much  morally.  I  hope  she  will  do  no  worse 
than  going  to  the  Catholics,  hleanwhile  it  ain’t 


neither  for  you  nor  for  me  to  give  the  office  on 
her.” 

Mr.  Ilagbut,  coming  for  his  answer  at  ten  o’clock, 
found  a  scared  household.  Turner  had  not  gone  to 
business.  He  received  Mr.  Hagbut  in  the  parlor. 

Turner’s  state  of  mind  was  fury,  nothing  short  of 
it.  His  daughter  had  utterly  disgraced  him,  and 
perhaps  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  was  be¬ 
yond  his  reach.  At  work  in  Turner’s  mind  just 
then  there  were  all  the  elements  which,  boiled  in  a 
caldron  together,  produce  a  thorough  hell-broth  of 
blind  anger. 

His  religion  was  very  precious  to  him.  I  cannot 
say  why,  for  it  gave  him  no  comfort,  but  one  sees  It 
every  day ;  and  his  pet  scheme  had  been  to  increase 
his  influence  in  this  sect  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  their  most  popular  and  most  rei>anfh 
ministers.  It  was  to  him  like  a  marriage  with  a 
duke :  here  his  vanity  was  touched.  Again,  he 
prided  himself  on  being  master  in  his  own  house  and 
had  been  defied  and  Maten.  Once  again,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  an  utter  fool 
in  trying  to  force  that  beautiful,  self-willed  daughter 
of  his  on  this  dreadful,  crawling  old  imbecile  ;  here 
his  self-love  was  touched.  Once  more,  he  saw  now 
that  he  had  acted  like  a  fool  throughout ;  and  here 
was  the  auctor  mali,  the  dreadful,  unctuous  old  man, 
with  a  head  like  a  bhadder  of  lard,  turning  his 
hands  over  and  over  before  him,  and  asking  how  his 
sweet  sister  was  this  bright  morning. 

Turner,  who  teas  a  man,  saw  the  utter  folly  of  the 
whole  thing  in  one  moment. 

“  If  by  your  sweet  sister  you  mean  my  daughter,” 
he  said,  “she  is  utterly  ruined  and  lost.  She 
has  run  away,  God  knows  whither  and  with 
whom.” 

“  Our  dear  sister  fled  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Hagbut. 

A  man  cannot,  however  religious,  continually  sit 
in  law  courts  without  knowing  something  of  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  fellow-men.  Mr.  Turner 
was  excited  and  angry,  and,  ia  his  language  at  least, 
fell  away  from  grace. 

“  I  speak  plainly.  She  has  run  away ;  and  upon 
my  soul  and  body,  I  admire  her  for  it.  I  wish  I 
could  get  the  wench  back  again,  though.  There 
were  worse  wenches  than  she.  You  and  I  are  two 
fools,  I  doubt,  Hagbut.” 

Mr.  Hagbut  began,  “  Peradventurc  —  ” 

“  Say  perhaps,”  said  Turner,  testily. 

“  Perhaps,  then,”  said  Mr.  Hagbut,  solemnly, 
“  your  other  daughter  is  at  home,  likewise  the  hand¬ 
maiden  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  them  ?  ” 

“  Only,  in  the  presence  of  Christian  witnesses,  to 
say  that  it  cannot  be  with  me  and  your  daugh¬ 
ter  as  It  was  before.  The  few  sheep  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  —  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  ”  said  Turner,  stern¬ 
ly.  “  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  all  over  between  you 
and  my  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Doubtless,”  said  Mr.  Hagbut.  “  The  flock  —  ” 

“Hang  the  flock!”  snapped  Turner.  “Can’t 
you  see  that  my  poor  girl  would  not  touch  you  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  ;  that  she  would  sooner  ruin  her  rep¬ 
utation  (and  she  is  a  high-spirited  girl),  than  have 
anything  to  do  with  you  ?  Of  course  it  is  all  over. 
We  were  fools  to  think  of  it.” 

“  Doubtless,”  said  Mr.  Ilagbut. 

“  Look  here,  man,”  said  Turner,  speaking  as  the 
man  and  the  lawyer ;  “  there  must  be  one  thing  un¬ 
derstood  about  my  girl.  She  has  left  her  father’s 
I  roof,  and  I  don’t  know  where  she  is  gone.  But  if 
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you,  or  any  of  your  good  women,  dare  to  say  one 
word  against  her  character,  without  legal  proof,  by 
the  living  Lord  I  ’ll  make  you  sweat  for  It,  or  I ’m 
no  lawyer !  Perhaps  I ’ve  been  wrong  with  the 
wench,  perhaps  I  was  wrong  with  her  mother ;  but 
you  mind  what  I  tell  you.” 

So  Kebecca  had  won  her  first  move.  She  would 
have  laughed  had  she  known  it,  but  she  did  not. 
She  had  taken  down  a  tress  of  gray  hair,  and  had 
twisted  it  in  one  of  her  own  black  curls,  and  had 
said  :  “  IIow  long  will  it  be,  Elizabeth,  before  they 
make  my  hair  as  CTay  as  yours  with  their  non¬ 
sense  ?  ”  And  old  Elizabeth  had  said  :  “  Well,  we 
shall  see  the  sea  at  the  next  station,  and  I  have  not 
seen  it  for  forty  years.” 


That  was  not  a  lucky  day  for  Mr.  ilagbut.  lie 
could  not  go  near  any  one  without  being  sympa¬ 
thized  with,  which  was  very  terrible.  Some  lament¬ 
ed  with  him,  some  piously  congratulated  him  on  his 
e^ape ;  while  the  more  inlluentlal  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  those  who  could  not  b«;  well  refused,  made  him 
tell  them  all  about  it.  A  jilted  man  always  looks 
more  or  less  of  a  fool.  The  world  has  always  put 
in  force  its  penalty  of  contempt  against  those  who 
are  unsuccessful  in  love  or  war ;  and  Mr.  Ilagbut 
knew  that  he  was  undergoing  it,  and,  using  his  vast 
powers  of  looking  foolish,  he  really  succeeded  in  do- 
mg  80.  A  most  unsuccessful  day ! 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  was  certain.  Whatever 
had  become  of  Kebecca,  she  would  be  persecuted 
by  no  more  oilers  of  marriage. 

CH.VPTER  V. 

TWO  UrrLE  KKIEXOS. 

Leader  Street,  Chebea,  Is  one  of  those  streets 
which  utterly  and  entirely  belong  to  the  poor.  It 
is  a  place  where  you  may  see  the  very  poor  at  home 
in  person,  and  looking  at  the  stalls  and  shops  where 
they  traffic  for  their  daily  bread,  may  guess  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  to  live. 

The  largest  and  most  freciuented  shop  in  one 
street,  was  the  coal  and  greengrocery’  shop,  dealing 
also  in  |>otatoes,  bundles  of  fire-wood,  and  ginger- 
beer.  The  grocer’s  was  a  Saturday-night  shop,  as 
was  also  the  butcher’s.  The  greengrocer’s,  how¬ 
ever,  supplied  some  litller  want,  which  might  arrive 
at  any  moment.  Half-a-hundred  of  coals,  a  bundle 
of  wood,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  potatoes,  were  things 
in  demand  all  the  week  round.  Tibbeys  were  sel¬ 
dom  still. 

Tibbeyr  himself  was  a  very  little  man,  like  an  in¬ 
nocent  little  bird,  with  a  little  hop,  and  a  twittering 
way  of  serving  in  his  shop  that  reminded  you  of  a 
robin  or  some  other  soft-billed  bird.  Mrs.  Tibbey 
was  much  larger,  blond,  stout,  and  gray,  and  she 
looked  as  though  she  might  have  been  something  of 
a  beauty  in  her  youth ;  and  indeed,  she  was  beauti¬ 
ful  now,  as  far  as  an  expression  of  gentle  goodness 
could  make  her  so. 

This  couple  were  perfectly  devoted  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,  and  were  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  either.  In 
religion  they  were  Primitive  Methodists ;  and  they 
were  childless. 

Except,  indeed,  by  adoption,  as  it  were.  One 
child,  whom  Mrs.  Tibbey  had  nursed,  was  very  near 
to  both  their  hearts,  and  always  remembered  in  their 
prayers  night  and  morning.  They  had  risen  from 
their  knees,  and  almost  had  her  name  in  their 
mouths,  when  the  door  opened  and  she  stood  before 
them. 


Rebecca,  ready  dressed  for  travelling.  Before 
they  had  time  to  ejaculate,  she  said,  “  Libber,  dear, 
I  have  run  away  to  you.”  Whereupon  Mrs.  Tib¬ 
bey,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  folded  her  in  her 
arms. 

“  And  I  want  my  breakfast,  please ;  I  am  so  hun¬ 
gry.  Please  put  some  more  tea  in,  Mr.  Tibbey,  for 
I  shall  want  a  deal,  and  I  hate  it  weak.  And  could 
you  let  me  have  the  cat  ?  Then  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

She  was  as  wilful  w^th  these  good  souls  as  she 
was  at  home  ;  but,  ah !  with  what  a  difierent  wilful¬ 
ness. 

*•  Yes,”  she  said,  as  they  began  bustling  about,  “  I 
have  run  right  away,  Mr.  Tibbey.  They  were  go¬ 
ing  to  marry  me  to  Mr.  Ilagbut.” 

‘‘  My  pretty  bird,”  said  Mrs.  Tibbey,  pausing  in 
her  preparations,  to  swell  in  pigeon-like  indignation, 
and  coo  out  her  wrath,  “  my  pretty  love,  how  dared 
they  ” 

“  Like  their  impudence,  was  it  not  V  ”  replied  Re¬ 
becca,  very  an.xious  not  to  make  the  matter  look 
too  serious.  “  IVell,  you  know  I  was  not  going  to 
stand  t/iai,  —  far  from  it,  —  and  so  I  have  run  away 
to  you,  Libber,  to  make  my  terms  from  a  distance. 
And  you  will  lend  her  to  me  for  three  days,  won’t 
you,  Mr.  Tibbey,  just  to  take  care  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Rebecca,”  said  the  little  man,  “  you  may 
I  think,  depend  on  Elizabeth,  as  heretofore,  always 
doing  what  is  right.  And  what  is  right  in  this  case, 
my  dear  young  lady,  is  that  she  should  go  with  you 
where  you  will,  so  that  hereafter  the  finger  —  Do 
I  use  too  strong  an  expression,  and  give  offence  ?  ” 

“  Just  what  I  mean,”  cried  Kebecca. 

“Then  I  will  use  that  strong  expression,  —  that 
the  finger  of  scorn  may  never  be  p’inted.  .iVnd,  in¬ 
deed,”  continued  the  good  little  man,  with  the  fero¬ 
cious  air  of  that  most  pugnacious  bird,  the  robin,  “  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  dare.” 

W'Lat  could  Kebecca  do  but  kiss  him  ?  She  did 
it,  however ;  and  Mr.  Tibbey  toasted  a  mutfin  with 
many  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  as  though  he  would 
say,  “  I  shall  have  to  look  some  of  these  folks  up 
some  day,  if  they  don’t  mind  their  manners.” 

It  was  a  dingy  little  parlor  enough  (though  scru¬ 
pulously  neat),  and  smelt  of  the  stock  in  trade,  in 
addition  to  the  smell  which  I  have  smelt  elsewhere, 
but  have  always,  from  early  association,  associated 
with  Leader  Street,  underlying  the  whitf  of  red-her¬ 
ring,  cabbage,  and  coal,  with  perhaps  a  whiff  of  tur¬ 
pentine  from  the  bundles  of  fire-wood ;  there  was 
the  true,  low-London  odor  of  soot  and  confined  hu¬ 
manity.  Yet  what  a  free  little  paradise  it  was  to 
Kebecca !  The  inevitable  going  home  was  days  oil 
in  the  dim  distance  as  yet.  She  was  free,  and  with 
those  who  loved  her ;  her  heart  was  so  light  that  she 
could  have  sung  aloud. 

These  simple,  gentle  Methodists,  primitive  in 
more  than  their  methodism,  saw  nothing  very  ex- 
traonlinary  in  the  step  which  Rebecca  had  taken. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  she  had  acted  with  singular 
discretion  in  coming  straight  to  them.  Living  there 
as  they  did,  in  perfect  purity  and  innocence,  with 
sin,  and  vice,  and  poverty  all  around  them,  they 
were  well  used  to  far  more  terrible  things  than  the 
mere  fact  of  a  young  lady,  sore-bestea<l  by  an  un¬ 
congenial  marriage,  taking  refuge  with  them.  Only 
one  remark  did  Mrs.  Tibbey  make  on  the  subject 
during  breakfast. 

“  Why,  my  dear  soul,  your  good  pa  must  be  mad 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  !  Why,  ho  is  si.xty  !  ”^ 

“  He  is  very  rich,”  said  Mr.  Tibbey,  blowing  a 
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saucer  of  tea.  “  He  is  the  richest  minister  in  that 
communion.  He  got  no  less  than  twenty — five — 
thousand — pound  with  his  last  wife.  She  was  the 
widder  Ackerman  of  Cheyne  Walk,  and  he  con¬ 
vinced  her  of  sin,  and  married  her.” 

“  Law !  ”  said  Mrs.  Tibbey,  evidently  not  disin¬ 
clined  to  hear  more.  “  That  would  be  a  great  snare 
for  a  minister.  Got  all  her  money,  did  he  ?  ” 

“  Every  shilling,”  said  Mr.  Tibbey,  holding  out 
his  cup  for  some  more  tea.  “  It  was  thought  down 
the  river-side  way,  that  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Morley, 
would  have  had  some  of  it,  for  she  brought  him  into 
the  bouse.  But  she  did  n’t.” 

“  What  Mrs.  Morley  was  that  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca, 
interested. 

“  Minister  Morley’s  wife  of  Lime’us  ’ole,  my  dear. 
She  is  dead  some  years  now.  Overworked  herself, 
trapesing  round  after  him,  among  the  poor  of  his 
communion,  as  lives  round  the  ’ole,  and  up  Ratcliff 
’ighway,  and  all  along  shore  there  to  Wapping. 
And  she  died,  poor  dear.  Ah  !  the  folks  in  their 
communion  say  that  she  was  never  truly  awakened, 
and  fell  away  from  grace  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
the  ordinances  altogether.  But  he  loved  her  as  1 
love  Elizabeth.  And  she  died.” 

“  I  know  Mr.  Morley,”  said  Rebecca,  eagerly. 

“  Then,  m^  dear,  you  know  a  man  who  is  as  a 
sweet  savor  in  God’s  nostrils.  He  is  not  of  our  com¬ 
munion  on  this  earth ;  but  we  shall  know  him  in 
heaven,  and  her,  too,  maybe.” 

“  What  was  Mr.  Morley  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  A  gentleman,  my  dear.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Yes,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,”  said  Mr.  Tib¬ 
bey  ;  “  with  more  of  the  knowledge  of  this  world, 
and  of  science,  —  falsely  so  called,  —  than  is  good 
for  a  true  Christian ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  world 
is  vanity.” 

“  I  should  like  to  judge  for  myself  about  that,” 
thought  Rebecca. 

“  He  were  a  doctor,  but  he  got  converted,  and 
joined  their  communion.  He  was  from  Cambridge 
College,  —  one  of  the  Simonites,  I  think  they  call 
’em,  —  but  he  pitched  it  all  up  when  he  got  con¬ 
verted.  There  is  the  shop.  Now  you  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  see  what  you  are  going  to  do.”  And  so  the 
good  man  went  out  to  weigh  coals. 

“  Elizabeth,”  said  Rebecca,  “  we  must  go  from 
here  this  morning.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  Broad- 
stairs  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  Would,  indeed,  very  much 
like  it” 

“  Then  get  ready,”  was  all  that  Rebecca  said ; 
and  the  good  woman  departed  to  do  so,  The  sim¬ 
ple  woman  was  entirely  at  the  girl’s  disposal.  She 
dreaded  nothing  but  sin,  and  as  far  as  that  was  con¬ 
cerned,  would  have  trusted  her  darling  anywhere. 
But  she  knew,  also,  that  as  long  as  she  kept  by  the 
girl,  her  fair  fame  could  not  be  touched ;  and  she 
went  with  cheerful  recklessness. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  found  an  omnibus 
in  the  King’s  Road.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards, 
they  were  whirling  along  through  the  chalk  pits  of 
Kent,  towards  the  sea.  In  the  evening  they  were 
having  tea  together,  at  an  open  window  in  a  little 
cottage,  with  the  sea  gossiping  to  them  at  their  feet; 
the  Foreland  a  dim  black  wall,  close  on  their  right, 
and  the  white  winged  ships  creeping  away  to  hap¬ 
py  lands,  where  there  was  no  chapel  and  no  Sun¬ 
days. 

So  said  Rebecca.  “  It  is  good  for  me  to  be  here,” 
she  said ;  “  I  could  stand  everything,  except  that 


man,  if  they  would  let  me  come  here  three  days  in 
the  year.  I  could  live  six  months  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  the  next  six  on  the  anticipation.  Libber, 
dear,  let  us  run  away  again  next  year.” 

It  was  pleasant  enough  by  daylight,  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  enough  by  moonlight;  but  in  the  dark,  dark 
morning,  when  the  moon  was  down,  and  she  awoke 
in  the  dark  in  a  strange  room,  how  was  it  then  ? 
Ghastly,  horrible  !  What  fi-ightful  machinery  was  this 
she  had  put  in  motion  for  the  temporary  destruction 
of  her  own  good  name  and  her  father’s  ?  And  how 
was  it  at  that  weary,  ghostly  old  house  at  Walham 
Green  ?  What  were  they  saying  of  her  ?  And  she 
must  go  back  to  it  in  three  days,  —  a  ruined  girl 
AVould  she  dare  do  so  ?  or  would  she  die  of  fright, 
of  sheer  terror,  as  she  approached  it There  was 
the  hon'ible  old  house,  and  there  waited  her  angry 
father  at  the  door.  She  had  only  taken  the  sole 
means  to  save  herself  from  a  fate  worse  than  death; 
and  now,  in  the  darkness,  she  felt  like  a  murderess 
and  an  outcast.  AVhat  had  she  done  that  God 
should  plague  her  so  ? 

She  could  lie  no  longer  in  her  horror.  She  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  The  very  blessed  sea 
talked  no  longer  under  her  windows,  but  had  gone 
far  out  on  to  the  sands,  and  was  whispering  there. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  dark¬ 
ness  and  terror  in  her  soul. 

Darkness  and  terror!  The  crowning  horror  in 
Frankenstein  is  the  closed  room  where  Uie  monster 
must  be.  Her  crowning  horror  was  the  old  house 
at  Walham  Green,  to  which  she  must  return  and 
meet  her  father.  The  men  who  study  a  certain 
kind  of  wickedness  say  that  what  is  wanted  with 
women  is  opportunity.  I  believe  that,  if  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hagbut  had  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunity,  and  had  pressed  his  suit  just  then,  poor 
Rebecca  would  have  accepted  him  and  thanked  him. 
As  she  was  in  the  dark,  in  the  strange  room,  that 
man,  coarse  brute  as  he  was,  would  have  been  a 
release  from  the  closed,  dull,  disgraced  house  at 
home,  with  all  its  traditions  and  respectabilities  vio¬ 
lated  in  her  wildly  audacious  person. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BETURX. 

These  were  night  thoughts,  how  different  were 
those  of  the  day  1  The  sea  had  come  back,  and  was 
rippling  and  plashing  crisply  at  her  feet  The 
bright  sun  was  overhead,  and  a  brisk  east  wind  was 
driving  the  ships  past  the  downs  and  down  the 
channel.  A  pleasant  sight.  The  outward-bound 
ones,  full-breasted,  crowded  with  canvas,  gay ;  the 
home-going  ones,  sailless,  melancholy,  towed  by 
steamers  against  the  wind :  however,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  outward-bound  ones  just  now,  in  three 
days’  time  one  may  think  of  the  others. 

Many  ships  went  to  and  fro  before  Rebecca  was 
tired  of  looking  at  them.  She  got  more  and  more 
interested  in  them  as  time  went  on,  asking  all  man¬ 
ner  of  questions  about  them  from  the  boatmen  and 
others  on  the  beach;  simple  cockney  questions, 
which  puzzled  those  she  asked  in  her  very  simplic¬ 
ity  ;  even  when  her  weary  head  was  turned  home¬ 
ward  they  were  still  in  her  mind’s  eye. 

Her  despair  at  going  back  was  so  dull  that  it  was 
nearly  painless.  “What  signifies  a  little  agony 
more  or  less  V  ”  Here,  however,  had  been  three 
days  from  which  they  could  not  deprive  her ;  they 
would  last  her  a  long  time,  these  three  days. 
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She  came  home  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Her  father  opened  the  door,  and  she 
passed  in  quite  silently,  and  taking  off  her  bonnet, 
sat  down,  whereupon  her  sister  Caroline  began  to 
cry,  which  assisted  Mr.  Turner  in  opening  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“  You  may  well  cry,  my  poor  child,”  he  began ; 
“  you  must  be  worn  out  with  this  three  days’  anxiety, 
my  dear ;  your  sister  seems  none  the  worst  for  her 
disgraceful  escapade.” 

“  I  am  hungry,  and  I  want  my  supper,”  was  all 
she  said.  “  You  can  scold  while  I  eat  it.  Only 
make  a  finish,  and  end  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NO'TES. 

Paris  eats  30,000,000  pounds  of  fish  every 

The  Prince  Imperial  has  ordered  twelve  veloci¬ 
pedes  for  his  young  friends. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

_Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  the  dedication  of  “The 
Fight  of  Faith,”  says  that  this  volume  is  to  be  her 
last  work  of  fiction. 

The  wealthiest  Russian  heiress  is  Anna  Gagarin, 
the  daughter  of  a  Moscow  merchant.  She  will 
come  into  a  fortune  of  over  100,000  000  roubles. 

Count  Charles  Walewski  has,  it  is  said, 
brought  back  to  Paris  from  Greece  numerous  vine- 
cuttings  fh>m  the  plants  of  Corinth  and  Cyprus, 
which  the  Empress  is  about  to  try  and  acclimatize 
in  the  gardens  -belonging  to  the  Palace  of  St. 
Cloud. 

A  French  chemist  asserts  that  he  can  so  cleanse 
printed  paper  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  receiving 
a  fresh  impression.  lie  states  that  by  immersing 
the  printed  sheet  In  a  slight  alkaline  solution  the 
ink  disappears,  and  leaves  the  sheet  of  a  pure,  spot¬ 
less  white. 

Mr.  George  Townsend,  the  author  of  the 
“  Manual  of  Dates,”  “  Men  of  the  Time,”  and  other 
well-known  works  of  reference,  died  recently  in 
London.  Mr.  Townsend  was  a  most  laborious  and 
conscientious  literary  worker,  and  his  death  was 
doubtless  induced  by  over-taxation  of  the  brain. 

It  Is  stated  that  Auber  is  about  to  be  made  a  sen¬ 
ator.  Upon  this  rumor  the  Daily  News  makes  the 
following  comments :  The  composer  of  “  Martha  ”  is 
a  count,  the  composer  of  “  Don  Desiderio  ”  is  a 
prince,  the  composer  of  “  Santa  Chiara”  a  royal 
duke;  but  considering  that  Count  Flotow,  and 
Prince  PoniatowskI,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
could  not  altogether  have  written  an  act  of  “  Ma- 
saniello,”  “Fra  Diavolo,”  or  the  “Crown  Dia¬ 
monds,”  what,  in  the  world  of  art,  do  their  titles 
avail  them  ? 

Next  August  will  be  awarded  to  the  finest  work 
of  French  art  produced  within  the  last  five  years, 
the  Emperor’s  prize  of  four  thousand  pounds.  The 
jury  will  consbt  of  ten  painters,  ten  sculptors,  and 
ten  architects.  'These  members  will  be  selected  from 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Imperial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France.  'The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  a 
full  meeting  of  the  five  academies.  Felicien  David’s 


biennial  prize  of  eight  hundred  pounds  will  be 
awarded  at  the  same  time  to  the  Ai^emy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science. 

We  learn  from  an  amusing  dialogue  in  £a  Vie 
Parisienne  that  the  necessity  of  classifying  French 
noveb  has  at  last  been  recognized.  A  lady  enter¬ 
ing  a  circulating  library  asks  for  a  novel :  “  I  don’t 
know  how  to  tell  you  exactly  the  kind  I  want,”  she 
says.  “  O,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  suit  you,”  was 
the  reply.  “  I  mean  something  lively,”  explains  the 
intending  reader ;  “  the  sort  of  book  that  would  not 
be  precisely  suitable  for  the  library  of  a  young  girl.” 
“  Marie,”  cries  the  keeper  of  the  book-shop  to  her 
assistant,  “  novel  for  a  woman  of  thirty-five.” 

Madame  Victor  Hugo  has  left  in  her  will  the 
pen  with  which  her  illustrious  husband  wrote  the 
first  volume  of  the  “  Contemplations  ”  to  Jules  Janin, 
with  the  following  message :  “  To  our  friend  in 
sunshine  and  in  shade,  to  the  valiant  defender  of  all 
exiles  and  of  all  courage,  1  bequeath  the  pen  with 
which  my  husband  wrote  the  first  volume  of  the 
‘  Contemplations.’  It  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
small  drawers  of  my  lemon-wood  secretary,  which  is 
in  my  bedroom.”  The  pen  with  which  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  “  Les  Chitiments  ”  was  given  by  him  to  CamiUe 
Berru,  the  secretary  of  the  Independance  Beige,  who 
has  had  it  carefully  placed  beneath  a  glass  and  pre¬ 
served  In  his  library,  with  a  note  from  the  author  to 
certify  the  fact. 

The  Gaulois  tells  a  curious  story  apropos  of  the 
exclusion  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  from  the 
Parisian  stage.  It  says  that  Marshal  Vaillant,  who, 
as  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  TEmpereur  et  des 
Beaux-arts,  controls  the  censorship  of  plays,  was  at 
first  disposed  to  sanction  the  performance,  and  spoke 
of  his  intention  to  M.  Camille  Doucet,  the  director 
of  theatres,  l^n  this  M.  Doucet  quietly  took  a 
copy  of  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  out 
to  the  Minister  the  following  lines :  — 

“  Bon  .-ippdtit,  Messieurs  !  0  ministres  intigres, 

Conseillers  vertueu.x  !  Toili  votre 
De  servir,  serviteurs  qui  pillez  la  maison  ! 

Done  vous  n’area  pas  honte,  et  vous  choisissez  I’heore,  ' 
LHieure  sombre  oil  I’Espagne  agonisante  pleure,  — 

Done  vous  n’avez  ici  pas  d’autres  int4rSts 
Que  d’emplir  votre  poche  et  vous  enfuir  apri-s  ! 

^yez  flet^  devant  votre  pays  qui  tombe, 

Fussoyeurs  qui  venez  le  vuier  dans  sa  tombe  !  ” 

“  'This  would  make  a  terrible  scandal,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
shal  ;  “  w§  can’t  allow  it”  And  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  was 
condemned  accordingly.  The  Gaulois  adds  that  a 
fortnight  after  M.  Camille  Doucet  obtained  the  cross 
of  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Every  one  knows  Charles  Lamb’s  illustration  of 
Scotch  obtuseness  in  his  anecdote  of  Bums.  It 
seems  then  an  odd  fate  that  should  give  to  Lamb  a 
biographer  whose  more  than  Scotch  obtuseness 
would  have  driven  the  eccentric  Elia  raving  mad. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  this  stroke  in  his  me¬ 
moir  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  ?  — 

“  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  accustomed  play¬ 
fully  to  observe  that  the  productions  which  had 
gained  him  celebrity  were  mere  trifles  thrown  out  in 
his  leisure,  and  that  his  real  works,  in  countless  vol¬ 
umes  folio,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  offices  of  that 
East  India  Company  to  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  a  faithful  servant.  In  this  remark  Charles 
Lamb  was  doubtless  jesting ;  for  he  must  have  known 
that  just  as  there  are  ‘  IxMks  which  are  not  books,’ 
so  are  there  works  which  are  not  works.  An  essay 
of  Elia’s  written  on  a  fly-leaf  of  a  ledger  would  not 
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have  been  work  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  and  a  bulky 
statement  of  the  sums  paid  to  bribe  the  Rajah  of 
Juggapore’s  Wazeer  would  have  been  the  reverse  of 
work  in  the  Temple !  ” 

And  still  Mr.  Sala  continues,  for  several  lines,  to 
prove  that  Lamb  was  only  jesting ! 

Si'EAKiXG  of  the  life-preserver  swindle,  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  published  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  this  journid,  the  editor  of  Punch  re¬ 
marks  :  “  We  thought  that  no  form  of  rascality 
could  surprise  us  much ;  but  this  revelation  has 
more  nearly  produced  astonishment  than  any  atro¬ 
city  of  which  we  have  read  for  years.  Yet  why  be 
astonished  ?  For  ‘  buthiness  is  buthiness  ’  as  tlie  Jew 
slop-shop  keeper  would  say ;  and  ‘  business  is  busi¬ 
ness,’  as  his  Christian  rival  would  remark.  But, 
but  —  would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  fling  a  gang  of  the 
vendors  of  these  accursed  things  into  the  sea  off 
Brighton  pier  on  a  blowy  day,  and  pitch  them  a 
choice  assortment  of  their  own  buoys  and  belts  to 
save  them  ?  We  doubt  whether  a  purer  pleasure 
could  be  suggested  to  us,  unless  we  could  band  them 
to  the  unfriendly  Maories  about  dinner-time.  We 
may  not  have  either  happiness ;  but  we  may  call 
upon  all  our  contemporaries  to  do  their  best  to 
spread  the  knowledge  that  such  are  among  the  dev¬ 
ilish  tricks  of  trade ;  and  we  may  among  us  save  a 
good  many  poor  fellows  from  the  deep.  Can’t  the 
Sailors’  Home,  among  other  channels,  send  about 
the  facts  ?  And  if  Jack  inquires  into  the  matter, 
and,  breaking  open  a  buoy  at  a  slop-shop,  f.nds 
straw  or  shavings,  we  hope  that  he  will  not  be  so 
hard  as  to  pull  the  Jew’s  nose  ofl’,  —  that  is,  not 
quite  off.” 

Sav.ages  have  an  awkward  way,  sometimes,  of 
arguing  on  first  principles.  The  London  Review 
gives  the  following,  instance.  A  Maori  chief  has  been 
lecturing  Colonel  AVhitmore,  the  commander  of  the 
force  sent  against  the  rebel  natives  in  New  Zealand, 
on  the  abstract  rights  of  the  case.  Two  men  be¬ 
longing  to  this  chiefs  party  rode  into  the  British 
camp  at  Woodalls,  and  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
great  man  (who  bears  the  high-sounding  name  of 
Tito  Kowaru),  in  which,  after  the  terse  little  exor¬ 
dium,  “  This  is  a  piece  of  earnest  and  sound  advice 
for  Whitmore,”  and  the  courteous  form,  “  Saluta¬ 
tions  to  you  !  ”  the  writer  asks  :  “  Wliom  docs 
England  belong  to,  and  to  whom  belongs  the  land 
or  country  you  are  now  standing  upon  ‘i  ”  And  lie 
then  goes  on :  “I  will  tell  you ;  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  made  at  one  time.  In  one  day  was 
man  created,  and  all  productions  of  any  kind  that 
are  in  the  world  ;  and  if  you  think  or  are  aware  that 
God  created  all,  it  is  well,  we  are  equal  thereon. 
You  were  formed  a  European,  and  England  was 
formed  as  your  country ;  we  are  Maories,  in  New 
Zealand.  There  has  biien  placed  between  you  and 
me  a  wide  barrier,  —  an  ocean.  Why  diil  you  not 
consider,  or  take  thought  before  you  crossed  over 
here  I  did  not  go  from  here  over  to  you.  Stand 
away  from  my  place  to  your  own  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean ;  go  away  from  the  town  to 
some  other  place.”  Tito’s  cosmogony  seems  a  little 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  ;  but  his  reasoning  on 
national  rights  has  a  very  awkiranl  cogency.  His 
final  advice  to  the  Colonel,  “  Arise,  and  be  bap¬ 
tized,”  is  hardly  so  pertinent,  because  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  gallant  oflicer  was  long  ago 
subjected  to  that  religious  ceremonial.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  something  about  Tito  Kowaru  which 
one  cannot  help  respecting. 


FOUR  SONNETS. 

BY  JE.VN  INOELOW. 

I.  A  SNOW  MOUNTAIN. 

Can  I  make  white  enough  my  thought  for  thee, 

Or  wash  my  words  in  light  ?  Thou  hast  no  mate 
To  sit  aloft  in  the  silence  silently 
And  twin  those  matchless  heights  undesecratc. 
Reverend  as  Lear,  when,  lorn  of  shelter,  he 

Stood,  with  his  old  white  head,  surprised  at  fate ; 
Alone  as  Galileo,  when,  set  free. 

Before  the  stars  he  mused  disconsolate. 

Ay,  and  remote,  as  the  dead  lords  of  song. 

Great  masters  who  have  made  us  what  we  are, 
For  thou  and  they  have  taught  us  how  to  long 
And  feel  a  sact^  want  of  the  fair  and  far : 
Reign,  and  keep  life  in  this  our  deep  desire,  — 

Our  only  greatness  is  that  we  aspire. 


II.  SLEEP. 

(X  WOMAN  Sl'EAKS  ) 

O  SLEEP,  we  are  beholden  to  thee,  sleep. 

Thou  bearest  angels  to  us  in  the  night. 

Saints  out  of  heaven  with  palms.  Seen  by  thy  light 
Sorrow  is  some  old  tale  that  goeth  not  deep ; 

Love  is  a  pouting  child.  Once  I  did  sweep 
Through  space  with  thee,  and  lo,  a  dazzling  sight,— 
Stars  !  They  came  on,  I  felt  their  drawing  and 
might ; 

And  some  had  dark  companions.  Once  (I  weep 
When  I  remember  that)  we  sailed  the  tide. 

And  found  fair  isles,  where  no  isles  used  to  bide. 
And  met  there  my  lost  love,  who  said  to  me. 

That 't  was  a  long  mistake :  he  had  not  died. 

Sleep,  in  the  world  to  come  how  strange ’t  will  be 
Never  to  want,  never  to  wish  for  thee  I 


III.  PROMISING. 

(.V  MAN  SPEAKS.) 

Once,  a  new  world,  the  sunswart  marinere 
Columbus,  promised,  and  was  sore  withstood, 
Uiigraced,  unhelped,  unheard  for  many  a  year  ; 

But  let  at  last  to  make  his  promise  good. 
Promised  and  promising  I  go,  most  dear. 

To  better  my  dull  heart  with  love’s  sweet  feud. 
My  life  with  its  most  reverent  hope  and  fear. 

And  my  religion,  with  fair  gratitude. 

0  we  must  part ;  the  stars  for  me  contend. 

And  all  the  winds  that  blow  on  all  the  seas. 
Through  wonderful  waste  places  I  must  wend. 
And  with  a  promise  my  sad  soul  appease. 
Promise  then,  promise  much  of  far-off  bliss ; 

But  —  ah,  for  present  joy,  give  me  one  kiss. 


IV. 

Who  veileth  love  should  first  have  vanquished  fate. 
She  foldeil  up  the  dream  in  her  deep  heart. 

Her  fair  full  lips  were  silent  on  that  smart. 

Thick  fringed  eyes  did  on  the  grasses  wait 
What  good’?  one  eloipient  blush,  but  one,  and  straight 
The  meaning  of  a  life  was  known  ;  for  art 
Is  often  foiled  in  playing  nature’s  part. 

And  time  holds  nothing  long  inviolate. 

Earth’s  buried  seed  springs  up  —  slowly,  or  fast ; 
The  ring  came  home,  that  one  in  ages  past 
Flung  to  the  keeping  of  unfathomed  seas ; 

And  golden  apples  on  the  mystic  trees 
Were  sought  and  found,  and  borne  awa]^  at  last. 
Though  watched  of  the  divine  Hesperides. 
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